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4 World's largest hydraulic tunnel 
~) will carry water under the city of 
| Niagara Falls, dropping 250 feet 
in 5'/2 miles. It is part of one of 
e _ | the Canadian hydro-electric power 
installations all of which have vast- 
ly expanded since World War Il. 
Cheap power is one reason for 
the Canadian industrial boom now 
in progress. PR aspects of the 
boom are discussed in an article 
on Page 5. 
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The trucking 
industry is now 


AMERICA’S N° 2 EMPLOYER 


ONE OUT OF EVERY 11 paychecks in the 
United States is paid directly by the trucking 
industry. More than six million Americans work 
as drivers, terminal employees and in other em- 
ployment directly connected with the trucking 
fo. industry all over our country. Many more workers 
Photograph by Fabian Bachrach = aye jn trucking than in all iron, steel, and mining 
combined. Four times as many as in all U.S. railroads combined. 
Only agriculture employs more people. | 


These facts may round out the bare statement, made recently by an 
outstanding transportation authority, that trucks have been “the 
biggest single factor in our expanding economy of the past 15 years.” 
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President, 
American Trucking Associations 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


(Advertisement) American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D.C, 
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NOTED IN BRIEF... 


e Canada’s growing industrial boom has 
drawn more and more American eyes 
toward the north. Kim Beattie explains 
the background of the development and 
gives his own interpretation of some of 
the public relations aspects of the resultant 
situation. 


e When there’s a community public re- 
lations problem to be solved the presenta- 
tion of the proposed solution isn’t as easy 
as issuing an order, Thomas L. Cotton says. 
He explains how his organization presents 
the proposal in a way that establishes the 
background and need and gets people 
talking and thinking toward action to im- 
prove the situation. He calls it a “con- 
ceptual scheme.” 


e Breaking an established rule of not 
reprinting speeches in the JourNaL, the 
Editors felt that J. Q. Mahaffey’s talk 
before PRSA’s Houston Chapter recently 
was well worth passing on. We believe 
you'll be interested in what the retiring 
president of the Associated Press Managing 
Editors Association says. 


e PRSA’s New York Chapter has made a 
great contribution in its social science insti- 
tute series recently concluded at Columbia 
University Teachers College. Brahna 
Hutchins reports on the orientation project 
that was conducted. 


e Definite profit relationships between an 
organization’s PR and sales activities are 
spelled out by Robert Willier in an article 
that describes how some organizations have 
made efforts to definitize the area of com- 
mon interest. 


e A Dutch correspondent explains how 
human beings with helping hands can 
often spread international understanding in 
ways that formalized information _pro- 
grams cannot. 
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For Responsibility 


N ONE SEEMED to be listening very hard when 

our friends from National Broadcasting 
Company trotted down to Washington recently 
to say a few kind words in behalf of TV. NBC 
had a constructive story to tell a Congressional 
subcommittee, but the headlines went to the 
folks who were agitated about Federal censor- 
ship for beer and cigarette advertising, the sexy 
titles and covers of pocket-size books, etc. 

So NBC put out its statement in a handsome 
little booklet to provide one of the most compel- 
ling public relations documents we've seen in a 
long while. By marshalling an impressive array 
of the truly great services of TV, the booklet 
persuades us to overlook some of TV’s less com- 
mendable efforts. We were especially interested 
in an account of the “responsibility” report, which 
is regularly filed for each program so that its con- 
tribution to over-all public enlightenment may 
be assessed. When this report fails to show a 
contribution, the program’s producer must sit 
down with other NBC folk and try to remedy 
the situation. 

There are wide applications of the responsibil- 
ity report throughout the public relations field; 
and we are grateful to NBC for it, and for the 
booklet too. Certainly the latter is a better 
souvenir of the Congressional hearing than our 
memory of the lady-author whose testimony 
against newsstand pornography coincided with 
the appearance of her magazine article entitled 
“Is Virginity Old-Fashioned?” 


Jobs For Young PR Men 


HIS IS THE SEASON when many of the gradu- 

ates from the public relations courses being 
offered by over a hundred colleges and universi- 
ties will be seeking professional jobs from PR 
directors. And realizing, as any seasoned PR 
man does, that there are not in his field nearly 
enough jobs to go around, what advice shall he 
give these young candidates? 

Well, it might be suggested that they would 
do well to forget a PR career for a time and look 
for a different sort of job. Since their special 
training has sharpened their communicative 


faculties and deepened their understanding of 
human behavior, they could easily be better 
prospects for several ‘kinds of jobs in industry 
and elsewhere than the fellows who have taken 
the usual A.B. course and who will also be look- 
ing for jobs. 

This procedure should not only improve a 
young man’s chances for getting a job, but if suc- 
cessful the experience could well be a wonderful 
“internship” for active public relations practice 
later on. 


Bell-ringing 


N THE EARLY ParT of the sixteenth century, a 
conquistador named Montejo established a 
post inland in Yucatan, but he finally had to 
evacuate his position. In order to prevent the 
Mayans from knowing that he was going to pull 
out, he fastened a dog by a rope to the clapper 
of the mission church bell, and then put a pile 
of bread nearby, just out of reach of the dog. 

The dog naturally jerked at the rope constantly 
trying to get to the bread, and this kept the 
church bell ringing more or less continuously, 
so that the Mayans thought that the town was 
still occupied. That night, the Spaniards escaped 
safely to the seacoast before the Mayans realized 
they were gone. They saved their scalps—at least 
temporarily—but were decidedly not victorious 
in the campaign. 

The continuous ringing of a corporation's 
“bell” is no proof that the heart of the corpora- 
tion is still functioning. The officials of many 
companies conceive of their public relations op- 
erations as merely a kind of-bell-ringing stunt 
to ward off trouble; but when you study these 
operations, you are forced to conclude that that 
is all they are—trick bell-ringing. They are backed 
just as poorly by ideals as was that bell, which 
did not have back of it a single member of the 
church over which it rang. 

Trick bell-ringing may even save the corpora- 
tion’s scalp in an emergency, but it does not 
build real public esteem for the future. 


WILLIAM G. WERNER 


Manager, Division of Public Relations 


Procter Gamble Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Public relations in Canada 


The lag—the reasons——the promise 


By Kim Beattie 


Managing Director 


National Editorial Services of Canada 


1TH $8,000,000,000 already in- 
in Canada, much of it re- 
cent, more and more American leaders 
of industry, commerce, science and de- 
fense have alert eyes focussed on the 
northern neighbor. A spectacular boom 
is on the roll. Americans are realizing 
that Canada holds one of the richest 
natural storehouses yet uncovered—with 
the resource potential to become one 
of the world’s great powers. 

It is not just an ore-oil-raw materials 
boom. A rapid industrial expansion 
keeps pace. It is creating new payroll 
and production peaks, building new 
factory towns and _ stoking-up older, 
cheap-power areas—with the stacks of 
many American branch plants thicken- 
ing the smog. 

This new concentration of U. S. com- 
mercial interest in Canada will doubtless 
see American public relations men mov- 
ing north. They might like to know 
what to expect in the extent of Cana- 
dian acceptance of the public relations 
function by Canadian management. A 
guide could be in order in several direc- 
tions, An insight into the psychology 
of their prospective hosts; and on the 
current state of American-Canadian re- 


lations, might be helpful. - 
Development in U. S. and Canada 


The public relations function in Ca- 
nadian business was developed along- 
side its advance in the United States 
but always a long stride or two in the 
rear. Professional public relations tech- 
niques and language will be found iden- 
tical in Canada and the United States. 
Internal public relations men in the 
head office provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec are probably just as advanced 
in their thinking and skill as_ their 
American counterparts. But in the ex- 
tent of actual public relations practice, 
Canada proportionately lags badly. 
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American public relations men will 
note however, that an admirable propor- 
tion of Canadian management groups 
inherently sense that public relations 
must begin at home. There is a good 
degree of understanding that economic 


ba 


power and public responsibility go hand 
in hand. The drawing together of labor 
and management in the industrial proc- 
ess is just as advanced in Canada as it 
is in the United States, with the ex- 
ceptions about equal. 

There is thus nothing to startle Can- 
adian management in modern public 
relations thinking. The Canadian check- 
rein has been in reaching management. 

A combination of factors has created 
complications to progress. Economics; 
Canadian conservatism; management 
complacency bolstered by an unde- 
manding public; geography — widely 
scattered commercial concentrations; 
the ethnic problem, which includes two 
official languages; have all worked to 
frustrate incorporation of trained coun- 
sel and public relations as a specific 
function. 

The root reason lies, of course, in 
economic inabilitv to launch education 


The Peace Tower of Canada's Parliament Buildings in Ottawa, Ontario. It is seen 
here through a portico of the Governor General's entrance. 


Cheap power booms Canada's industry 


Canadian hydro-electric power installations have been under vast expansion 
since the war in several provinces. Cheap power is one reason for the historic 
industrial boom now in progress. Shown above is the new generating station on 


the Niagara River, under construction. 
many new hydro developments. 


on a national scale. The chartered banks 
have excellent policies; the two big 
railroads have sound departments; at 
least two of the automotive industries 
have large, ably-led staffs; a handful 
of other centrally located organizations 
are a real help by example. But there 
is a painful dearth of stimulation by spe- 
cific Canadian public relations litera- 
ture, beyond a clipsheet or company- 
promotion purpose. 

Canada has never had crusading 
public relations leaders to help educate 
business. There have been excellent 
public relations campaigns but poor 
exploitation of their success as an ob- 
ject lesson. A conservative public, skep- 
tical of ballyhoo, repels the king-making 
process, and there have been practically 
no examples to urge imitation. 
University training 

The Canadian universities provide 
optimism for the future; all offer train- 
ing in some degree. But inspired leader- 
ship, not junior practitioners, is the 
great need, 

American public relations men even 
temporarily in Canada can be valuable 
educators. When in eight of the ten 
Canadian provinces they can return to 
fundamentals, if not dealing with one 
of the few organizations with head of- 


This is one of the largest of Ontario's 


fices in Quebec, Ontario or the United 
States, which may have public relations 
counsel or departments. 

This narrowly limited spread of pub- 
lic relations activity is illustrated by 
the fact that, despite large industrial 
concentrations, not one established pub- 
lic relations firm can yet justify a branch 
in the provinces of New Brunswick, 
Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta or British Columbia, although 
publicity offices are trying to broaden 
on the West Coast. 


Contrast in publicity 


A more quickly seen contrast is in 
the publicity phase. In the United 
States, there are more than 1,000 daily 


papers; in Canada there are 8S—nine 
of them in French language. Canada 
has but two popular magazines, and 
only two national week-end pictorial 
papers. All other types of publication 
are in the same proportion. 

This doesn’t simplify publicity; it de- 
mands greater integrity and care. The 
Canadian editor group is so small every- 
one in it knows (or knows about) 
everyone else, including the publicists. 
One _ instance of misrepresentation 
through space-hunger and that publicist 
is through—everywhere. On the other 
hand, a_ respected ex-newspaperman 
can work on a national scale with some- 
thing of the effectiveness of a popular 
local press agent. Economics are closing 
in on the newspapers, but this has only 
caused Canadian editors to resist pres- 
sure from the advertising side more 
grimly than ever, as they make their 
last stand for ethical publication of 
news. 


Pointers for visiting Americans 


A thorough grounding in Canada and 
Canadians would be a visiting public 
relations man’s most valuable asset. It 
would be a pleasing surprise. American 
ignorance about Canada, its commerce, 
constitution, high standard of living and 
even its weather, has come to be ex- 
pected, but that doesn’t prevent resent- 
ment of the slight toward something 
considered inconsequential. 

Unless asked, visiting Americans 
should be wary of explaining public 
relations in Canada by saying: “We do 
thus and so, and think this way in the 
United States.” The inference that 
Canadian businessmen should pattern 
themselves after Americans could react 
badly. 

For instance, Canadian businessmen 
never liked the high-pressure techniques 
which American mass-production meth- 
ods forced into the sales habits of the 
continent. They respect American pro- 
duction know-how, industrial power 


Kim Beattie, a Canadian PR veteran, was a 
prolific magazine writer before becoming Owner 
and Managing Director of National Editorial Serv- 
ices, with head office at Toronto. He is the author 
of volumes of history, biography and verse. The 
first public relations man to be sent to Europe by 
the Canadian government, he was later senior PRO 
for the Canadian Army in the field (194!-3} and 
press attache, Canada House, London, Eng. He is 
a member of PRSA and of the Toronto Chapter of 
the new Canadian Public Relations Society. 
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and financial strength, but are quite 
unawestruck. The hint of paternalistic 
superiority by an American toward a 
citizen of 14-million population Canada 
is often experienced and never appre- 
ciated. 


National self-satisfaction 

Visiting Americans frequently err by 
remarking: “Why, Americans and Can- 
adians are alike; they think, talk and 
act alike.” It may be a shock to Ameri- 
can ego but, beyond a common lan- 
guage, monetary system, funny papers 
and radio programs, Canadian ego re- 
fuses to agree Canadians think like 
Americans, or have the same set of 
values. They have a deep conviction 
their own political stability, economic 
realism, judicial, educational and elec- 
tion systems, traditions and ideals, are 
much superior to those of the United 
States. The truth is, of course, both 
peoples have a large degree of national 
self-satisfaction. 

There is, however a general sincere 
Canadian desire to be friends with 
Americans—on a basis of mutual re- 
spect. 


Vote “no” on union with U. S. 


Today, with Canada reaching for 
adulthood, there would be a heavy 
“no” majority if Canadians voted on 
economic and political union with the 
United States. The refusal would be 
most emphatic from two groups, one 
ethnic and the other commercial. 


Among other production "firsts,"" Canada leads the world in pulp and paper 
production, which is also Canada's No. | industry. Winter-scened above is 
Bowater's, the world's largest integrated pulp and paper mill, situated at Corner 


Brook, Newfoundland. 


Nearly one-quarter of Canada’s popu- 
lation is French-Canadian. Predomi- 
nantly Roman Catholic, they see greater 
protection for their identity, language, 
religion and culture under Canadian 
than under American laws, 

The other group is Canadian busi- 
nessmen. They once flirted with at 


WM. E. AUSTIN J. W. LAWRENCE 
Assistant to the Director of PR, 
President Advertising & Sales 
Brading Breweries, Coordination 
Ltd. TheBordenCompany, 
Toronto Ltd. 
Toronto 


Canadian members of PRSA's Board of Directors 


JOHN MARTIN 
Director of Public 


CARL REINKE 
Manager, Public Re- 


Relations laiions Department 
Massey-Harris Canadian Industries, 
Company, Ltd. Ltd. 

Toronto Montreal 


It is interesting to note that one of PRSA’s eight regions is the Canadian 
Region—with four Directors. Mr. Austin is Regional Vice President. Several 
of the Society’s members above the border have been PRSA members for 
many years. 


(Editor's Note: The opinions offered in Mr. Beattie’s article do not 
necessarily reflect the thinking of the Canadian Board Members pictured.) 
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least economic union with the United 
States, but their current attitude should 
be noted. Their spokesmen are throw- 
ing few verbal bouquets these days to- 
ward that word-bombarded, unguarded 
frontier, so long the symbol of U. S.- 
Canada friendship. 

There is even less business applause 
for official Washington. The U. S. 
customs barrier blocks Canadian manu- 
factured goods from American markets, 
while raw materials have an open-door. 
The U. S. high tariff policy is not under- 
stood by Canadian business in the light 
of American acceptance of world re- 
sponsibility, The U. S. action last year 
in barring Canadian dairy products 
was resented—but not nearly so much 
as the not infrequent episodes, initiated 
by presumably informed, or official 
Americans, which looked to Canadians 
like attempts to treat Canada as an 
American satellite, or her provinces as 
American states. 


Room for improving Canadian- 
American relations 
There is thus room for visiting Ameri- 
can public relations men to improve 
Canadian-American relations, especially 
in the commercial and industrial groups. 
They will find Americans and Ca- 
nadians do not respond to the same 
(Continued on page 16) 
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By Thomas L. Cotton 


The Thomas L. Cotton Associates 


LL MEMBERS of the management 
oles including the public relations 
director, have some kind of a process 
which they use for solving problem- 
situations. These situations even in the 
controlled atmosphere of plant or office 
vary one from the other, but with years 
of experience comes greater and greater 
skill in using the process. We lay great 
store therefore by management skill 
within the corporation structure, 

The public relations practitioner, 
however, is up against a double re- 
quirement. He must use with skill a 
problem-solving process within the con- 
trolled atmosphere of plant or office and 
he must have another process for solv- 
ing problems in the community where 
he has no control. 

For example, when the public re- 
lations of his corporation are endan- 
gered by—let’s say—a problem of sew- 
age disposal for which his corporation 
is only partly responsible, the public 
relations executive is on the spot. He 
has no control over the community. 
He can't just think up a plan and issue 
orders that it be carried out. A selling 
job has to be done and his best tech- 
nique is to get the community to sell 
itself. 

In other words, the public relations 
executive for American corporations 
must have a working knowledge of the 
community problem-solving _ process. 
The key word in the process is partici- 
pation. Much skill is required in work- 
ing with people if everybody who has 
a stake in the problem-situation is 
given a chance to take part and have 
his say. Use of a “conceptual scheme,” 
as defined here, is helpful in applying 
the problem-solving process, and get- 
ting the community to sell itself. 


Selling a community program 


How a community program may be sold to the community 


through the use of the "conceptual scheme" 


Few community problems are solved 
without action of some sort and you 
don’t get action on a broad base until 
enthusiasm is generated in a lot of 
people. The best way to generate 
enthusiasm which leads to action is to 
get as many people as possible study- 
ing the problem and planning its solu- 
tion. Any kind of manipulation or 
paternalistic planning leaves people 
cold and without enthusiasm or in no 
mood to “buy” a program. 

The public relations practitioner had 
best therefore keep firmly in mind that 
a plan for solving a community prob- 
lem must have two qualities: (1) it 
must really solve the problem, and (2) 
it must be agreeable or acceptable to 
those who are to work the plan and 
carry out the solution. 

This means that a community prac- 
titioner with some experience may work 
out a logical solution to a problem but 
it doesn’t become a real solution until 
those who have to live with the solu- 
tion are ready to accept it and pre- 
pared to put the plan into operation. 


“Conceptual scheme” 


The plan worked out by the practi- 
tioner through logic is what we call a 
“conceptual scheme.” It is a very 
tentative scheme, just a beginning of 
thought on the matter and doesn’t be- 
come a plan of operation until it has 
been discussed and frequently altered 
by the people in the community who 
have a stake in the problem. If the 
people will dig up and study the per- 
tinent facts and kick them around in 
relation to the scheme, they will be- 
come emotionally involved and that’s 
the source of the dynamics for action. 

How does the practitioner use the 


“conceptual scheme” so that the peo- 
ple will get excited and involved? 

Let’s say that his client is concerned 
because he feels that his people should 
have more adult education and recrea- 
tion. A fuller and more adequate use 
of a new school building as a com- 
munity center would be one solution 
to this problem. 


The logic of this situation calls for 
committees to organize and promote 
activities at the community center. This 
therefore is a starting point in the prac- 
titioner’s “conceptual scheme.” There 
are certain facilities at the school such 
as a home-making center, a manual 
arts room, a music room, a gym, an 
auditorium with a good stage and so on. 
So logically his scheme calls for a 
committee in each of these areas. 


Need for definite assignments 


Following logical reasoning further, 
he guesses that there will be a need 
in the community meeting, where he 
is to present his “conceptual scheme,” 
for definite assignments that these com- 
mittees may carry out. Accordingly he 
writes up a few assignments calling for 
the gathering of facts. He may elab- 
orate his scheme in various other logical 
ways but he had better keep it pretty 
simple and non-detailed. 

Now the night of the community 
meeting arrives and our consultant 
faces a great danger. The chief rea- 
son for having the meeting is to involve 
people emotionally, otherwise he could 
have mailed his “conceptual scheme” 
to everybody and asked for individual 
comments or reactions. He is in danger 
because emotions control our attention, 
memory and imagination. If the wrong 
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York State Citizens’ Council. PRSA mem- 
ber Cotton is Vice President of the New 
York Adult Education Council, and a mem- 
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Orientation Course in the Social Sciences 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
for PRSA’s New York Chapter. 
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Relations, A. M. Rochlen, Director. 


company. 


good public relations. 


Public Relations 


Under our form of government, public understanding, confidence 
and support are important foundation stones of national defense. 

Because aviation is a major factor in the protection of our shores and 
institutions, the story of our accomplishments, problems and responsibili- 
ties belongs to all the people. Subject only to government regulations 
and security consideration, this story must be told promptly, clearly and 


Cooperation with the armed services, with national, state, county and 
local officials, and with educational, civic and business groups every- 
where, are among the many tasks assigned to the Division of Public 


Functioning under the President of the company, this Division seeks 
to interpret and report to our employees and to the public, company 
policies, decisions and progress in military and commercial aviation. It 
also coordinates through the President public relations problems and 
public statements affecting various departments and activities of the 


All levels and channels of the press, radio, television and other means of communication in this country and 
abroad were constantly utilized in 1952 to accomplish and enhance the legitimate and constructive objectives of 


— 1952 Annual Report, Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 


po 


emotion is aroused the effect may be 
disastrous. 


Tentative presentation 


The practitioner therefore makes a 
very tentative presentation. He empha- 
sizes that he and his client have no real 
solution for the school center problem; 
that it requires study and discussion and 
planning to get a solution which will 
meet the needs of the community ade- 
quately. In general he lays the “con- 
ceptual scheme” on the table for objec- 
tive discussion. He will not defend or 
fight for the adoption of any plan. His 
leadership is indirect and permissive. 
He shows that he wants to be on tap to 
help the group but never on top to 
direct it. 

The best way to get the details of the 
“conceptual scheme” before a meeting 
is the question method which will usu- 
ally bring people to their feet. Ques- 
tions like: “How do you see this situa- 
tion?” “How would it work to assign a 
Music Committee the task of finding out 
in the community who wants music 
activity, what kind and on what nights?” 
“What might a Sports Committee do?” 
“Could a Dramatics Committee make 
a telephone survey to get facts about 
who is who in this field of interest?” 

What kind of facts should a Home- 
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making Center Committee go after?” 
“How would you state the assignment 
of such a committee?” “Who would like 
to serve on what committee?” 


Enthusiasm generated 


Such a procedure on the part of the 
practitioner gives the right expression, 
arouses the right emotions. People will 
quickly note that he has done some 
study and focused much thought on the 
problem. They are treated as adult 
citizens interested in community bet- 
terment. They are not being subjected 
to a lecture. Nobody is selling anybody 
anything but interesting questions are 
proposed for their mature considera- 
tion. This is not manipulation. This is 
an invitation to personal growth and 
group accomplishment. People begin to 
discuss the questions and this participa- 
tion generates enthusiasm. They begin 
to volunteer for committee service. They 
are emotionally involved and motivated 
for action. 

As the meeting adjourns, the practi- 
tioner may make a mental note that his 
“conceptual scheme” has been altered 
considerably. This should not disturb 
him in the least. He didn’t present it 
as a plan to be followed but to spark 
the thinking of the group so that they 


would make their own plan of action. 


Once they have made their own plan, 
it is likely to be a plan with the two 
necessary qualities: (1) a plan which 
will really solve the problem, and (2) 
a plan acceptable to those who must 
live with the solution. 


Training responsibility 

The public relations practitioner has 
a training responsibility toward his cli- 
ent’s employees. He therefore insists on 
the exposure of those key employees 
who are assigned to work with him 
closely to this problem-solving process. 
They develop skill in using the process 
through participation, the only real way 
that the necessary skill can be devel- 
oped. 

He gets them to take part in com- 
munity meetings, conferences and com- 
mittee work. Take part, that is, from 
beginning to end. He teaches them to 
use this technique because no meeting 
is too small or unimportant for a “con- 
ceptual scheme.” Time is too precious 
to waste on a committee meeting, a 
conference or a community meeting 
which has no goal, no conceptual idea 
as to what might be accomplished by 
the getting together. 

The public relations counsel teaches 
the employees of his principal to pre- 
pare for each session of a committee 
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or group of any size with logical 
answers to these questions in mind: 


1. What is the perceived goal of this 
session? 


2. What “conceptual scheme” might 
help reach that goal? 

3. What resources or aids will the 
group need to reach its goal? 
4. What questions will get every- 
body emotionally involved? 


The “perceived goal” of the employees 
may not be the same as the goal which 
other citizens in the community have. 
In fact, during the session the goal 
may turn out to be quite different from 
anyone’s idea at the beginning. Never- 
theless, it is important for as many 
participants as possible to have a per- 
ceived goal in mind. It reduces the 
time necessary for getting down to 
brass tacks in a meeting. 

It may be a mistake in planning a 
session to prepare an agenda from 
which the group is not supposed to 
stray. In fact, a session will often be 
more productive if, after assembling, 
the goal is first agreed upon and the 
agenda then made up right at that mo- 
ment by the group itself. For this kind 


of operation it is important that pre- 
liminary thought be given to questions 
#3 and #4 as parts of the “conceptual 
scheme” for the session. 

The “conceptual scheme” is helpful 
also in setting up a long-range com- 
munity relations program. One usually 
has or can get some facts concerning 
the specific community in which the 
program is to be used. Facts like popu- 
lation, income, occupations and com- 
munity resources such as health facili- 
ties, schools, libraries and recreational 
opportunities. Logical reasoning from 
these data marks the rough outlines of 
the “conceptual scheme.” 


Listening situations 


To fill in the “conceptual scheme” the 
practitioner must do a lot of listening 
to the expectations of community 
groups and individuals in relation to the 
enterprise of the client. Listening situa- 
tions sometimes already exist in the 
community, others must be created. At 
meetings, during home interviews, dur- 
ing bus rides; wherever quest‘ons can 
be asked you have a listening situa- 
tion. Be sure to listen a lot also to the 
employees, supervisors and officials of 


the enterprise you are serving. 

Expectations reveal attitudes, emo- 
tions, feelings and these added to your 
logical facts give you a concept which, 
with the help of your client's repre- 
sentatives, you can hammer into a 
tentative program. 

This tentative program is then tested 
in the community. As a_ practitioner 
you go with the client or his representa- 
tive to a great variety of community 
leaders. You ask these questions: Does 
this type of program make sense to 
you? Have you any criticism or sug- 
gestions? Will you cooperate with us 
in developing this program? 

Here again is a warning. Remember 
that what you have is only a “conceptual 
scheme,” a thing which is pretty sure 
to be altered. You don’t argue for it. 
You discuss it objectively. Your sincere 
desire is to find the best program plan 
possible for your client in that com- 
munity. You know that a solution to 
your client’s community relations prob- 
lem must be a real solution and agree- 
able to the people in the community. If 
your logic has been sound and you 
have involved the people in making the 
plan the sale will have been made e e 


The Four "M's" 


W: OFTEN SAY that to maintain an industrial 
¥ plant or an industrial economy we must 
have four main ingredients: money, materials, 
machinery and manpower: the Four “M’s.” The 
most essential of all is manpower—our human 
resources are the most valuable resources we 
have. The so-called “natural resources” are never 
worth much without the energy, drive, and am- 
bition of people. Yet these human resources 
often seem to appear at the end of the list, and 
to get only the left-overs of attention. 

With all three of the other ingredients, we 
recognize that we're dealing with perishable re- 
sources, and we take pains to protect our future 
supply. 

We set up reserves (if the tax laws will let 
us) to take care of future money needs. We 
forecast our cash requirements, arrange lines 
of credit and make other provisions to guarantee 
that we shall always have money when we need 
it; then we have treasurers, controllers, auditors 
and others who watch our performance like 
hawks, to make sure we don't impair our capital 
or our credit. 


—Louvis B. Lunpsorc, Vice President, Bank of America, speaking before a 
meeting of the Portland (Oregon) Chamber of Commerce. 


With materials we do the same—we are always 
looking ahead to future sources of supply. . . . 

And with machinery we do the same—we not 
only have orderly plans for depreciating and 
replacing worn out or obsolescent equipment, 
but we spend millions on research and develop- 
ment of new machines that will do our work 
better, faster and cheaper. 

But what do we do about our most priceless 
ingredient, our human resource? Probably it is 
because we take it for granted that we don't 
seem to have the same forethought—as long as 
there is any market to produce for, there will be 
people; and if we just pay enough we can al- 
ways hire all we need. Maybe so—but not the 
kind of manpower I’m thinking about. I’m talk- 
ing about the creative, productive group of 
people, out of whom business must find its future 
executive, administrative and supervising talent 
—people with the skills, the capacity and the 
understanding required to lead people and to 
build organizations. 
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PR and the press 


By J. 9. Mahaffey 


Editor 


Texarkana Gazette 


(The editors of the JouRNAL were so 
impressed with this address by J. Q. 
Mahaffey, which was given at a te- 
cent meeting of PRSA’s Houston Chap- 
ter, that in this instance a long-standing 
rule of not publishing speeches is being 
broken, and Mr. Mahaffey’s talk is pre- 
sented here in its entirety.) 


foe INVITATION to talk with you 
briefly tonight about the relation- 
ship of the editor to the public relations 
man is an example of excellent public 
relations. 

You have complimented me highly 
and have made quite an impression 
upon my publisher. Texarkana is a 
long way from Houston and he had no 
idea my public relations extended so 
far. 

C. E. Palmer, the publisher of our 
newspapers, is a kind of continuing pub- 
lic relations project as far as I am con- 
cerned. 

I am sure that when Harry Webb 
heard that I was coming to Houston, 
his eyebrows went up a trifle. I can 
almost hear him confiding to his wife 
that if this is the little old Jake Ma- 
haffey that he knew in Texas high 
school, the brothers are in for an 
agonizing evening because when old 
Jake Mahaffey was going to high school 
he couldn’t even carry on a conversa- 
tion without making strange and eerie 
noises. 

I was afflicted with that tragic malady 
known as stuttering. I am still afflicted 
with it and I must guard against be- 
coming too enthusiastic in my succeed- 
ing remarks—that is unless you gentle- 
men are prepared to spend the night. 

I never get off on the subject of 
stuttering and its by-product, the in- 
feriority complex, that I don’t feel 
called upon to relate my experience 
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with the late Will Rogers, one of the 
greatest public relations men who ever 
lived. 

Rogers taught me a lesson in public 
relations that I have never forgotten 
and I believe that what he told me is 
good medicine for all men who find 
themselves unable to adjust themselves 
to many circumstances. 

It was way back in the early 1930's 
when Rogers was making an airplane 
tour of the Southwest, raising funds for 
the relief of farmers who had been 
wiped out by one of the most severe 
drouths in the history of this section 
of the country. 

I was a cub reporter on the Gazette 
in those days and apparently every- 
body else on the staff was sick, because 
I drew the assignment to cover Rogers’ 
visit to Texarkana, The words of the 
city editor were dinning in my ears as 
I drove to the airport: “Don’t muff this 
one, Bud. It’s about your last chance.” 


Society editor assigned as backstop 


I didn’t know at the time that he 
was taking no chances on my muffing 
it. He had assigned one of the society 
editors to backstop for me, although 
she didn’t know a newspaper inter- 
view from third base. 

I told myself all the way to the air- 
port that when I got there I wouldn't 
be able to say a word. All the way out, 
I practiced saying: “My name is Ma- 
haffey, Mr. Rogers, and I want to talk 
with you a minute.” 

His plane was landing when I arrived 
and he was immediately engulfed in a 
considerable crowd—practically all of 
Texarkana, which was not such a big 
city in those days. 

In 1953 under similar circumstances, 
I would yell, “Make way for the press” 
and shove my way through the crowd, 


but in the 1930’s I hung back and 
cursed my paralyzed tongue. 

The crowd pressed around him and 
escorted him to the automobile of the 
two mayors—we have two of every- 
thing in Texarkana—and they took him 
to his hotel. I tried again in the hotel 
lobby but the old tongue wouldn't jar 
loose and I watched him go up in the 
elevator. 

Then I tried the telephone. He an- 
swered the phone: “Hello, hello,” he 
said, and I couldn't say a word. He 
hung up and I began to wander around 
the lobby in a daze. My father, who 
was a lawyer, had told me a long 
time ago that I would never make a 
lawyer because I couldn't talk. 


Educated for journalism 


He had educated me for journalism 
so I could write it. Now I was telling 
myself bitterly that I couldn't be a 
lawyer and I couldn't be a newspaper- 
man because I couldn’t talk. 

Then suddenly the elevator door 
opened and Rogers stepped out and 
went into the barber shop. I followed 
him. He was already in the chair and 
the barber was applying the lather to 
his chin. I sat down to wait. 

The fool barber in the next chair 
got through with a customer and yelled 
“next,” and looked at me. There was 
no one else waiting. I was “next” and 
I began to stutter, trying to explain 
that I didn’t want a damn shave or a 
haircut. 

The next think I knew Rogers was 
sitting up in the chair with lather all 
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over his face. I never forgot that shy 
smile of his. He kind of looked out 
from under that cowlick. 

“Come here old country boy,” he said, 
“you've been following me all day, 
haven't you. Now take it easy—what’s 
the trouble?” 

I began to stutter. “I said take it 
easy,” he said. And then I began to 
talk, 

“Well, Mr. Rogers,” I said, “I can't 
tell you my name because it begins 
with M and I can't say anything be- 
ginning with M. But I’m a_news- 
paper reporter and if I don’t get a story 
from you, I’m not going to be one very 
long.” 

“You're gonna get your story, son,” 
he said, “but before I give it to you, 
I want to tell you something that you 
need to know. Don’t you know that all 
people worth talking to will know that 
you stutter before you ever open your 
mouth. They are the good people of 
the world and they'll be praying for 
you, and you can tell the rest of ‘em 
to go to hell because you ain't gonna 
miss anything by not talking to them.” 

Stuttering has never been any prob- 
lem with me since that day because 
the presidents of the railroads and the 
oil companies, most of the governors 
and all of the senators always knew I 
stuttered before I ever opened my 
mouth and I could tell the vice presi- 
dent to go to hell. 


Secret of good PR 


And that to me has always been the 
secret of good public relations. It is 
a thing called humility—the quality of 
being able to recognize the shortcom- 
ings of the men or the women with 
whom you deal and to adjust yourself 
accordingly. 

There ‘is, of course, no set of rules 
to guide the public relations man in 
his contact with newspapers and vice 
versa, 

It all depends upon the men them- 
selves. I have seen some public rela- 
tions men who rubbed me the wrong 
way, and by the same token I have 
known some newspapermen who didn’t 
exactly warm the cockles of my old 
heart. 

The fact remains, however, that any 
editor worth his salt, knows that he is 
just about as dependent upon the pub- 
lic relations men as they are upon him. 

The task of covering the news, even 
in a city the size of Texarkana, has be- 
come a job of such magnitude and of 
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such complexity that it cannot be done 
without help. 

No newspaper could afford the staff 
it would take to turn out the vast 
amount of news that fills the papers 
every day. 

Not long ago I heard the chief of the 
Associated Press bureau in Washington 
say that if it were not for the assistance 
given by public relations men, his re- 
porters could do no more than scratch 
the surface of the vast amount of news 
that flows out of the nation’s capital 
every day. 

The same is true in Austin and Hous- 
ton and Texarkana. And so, in my 
opinion, the smartest editors and the 
smartest public relations men are those 
who have learned to work with one 
another. 

Let us all bear in mind, however, 
that a happy relationship cannot exist 
in an atmosphere of mistrust. There 
must be a mutual regard and respect 
for integrity and truth and honor. 


Editors love truth 


With some few exceptions, most of 
the editors I know are men of integrity 
who love the truth more than they do 
anything else. If they don’t love the 
truth, they have no business in the 
newspaper business because their re- 
sponsibility is too great to be discharged 
by men with lies in their hearts. 

Most of the good public relations 
men that I know are of the same calibre. 
Many of them are former newspaper- 
men and.a lie or a distortion is an 
abomination to them. 

One of the great faults that I find 
with American business today is that 
the men in the higher echelons of com- 
mand not only do not trust the news- 
papermen, they don't trust their own 
public relations men. They insist upon 
poking their noses into the situations 
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“I can never hear it too often. Tell me again - 
w much do you make a week?” 


which arise and sometimes with disas- 
trous results. 


The objectives of every good public 
relations man, it seems to me, should 
be to try his best to make sure the truth 
is printed about any incident in which 
his company or client is involved. In 
order to present the truth he should 
feel that his client’s side of the story 
should be told as factually as possible, 
It is my contention that it will be told 
if it is made available in truth and in 
time. 

Everybody knows that news is the 
most perishable of all commodities 
on the market today and the second- 
day answer to the first-day charge just 
won't get the job done. 

Some of the poorest jobs of public 
relations on the part of American busi- 
ness is done in the field of labor rela- 
tions. 

The routine has become so familiar 
to me that I could do it in my sleep. 
The labor trouble breaks, the pickets 
appear and the reporter inevitably bobs 
up. The head man for labor immedi- 
ately calls in the press and gives them 
the story. He’s usually a pretty per- 
sonable sort of fellow and he not only 
gives the story, he promises to keep the 
reporters advised of developments and 
sure enough he does. 


Getting the story 


The reporter comes in and calls the 
public relations man he knows. The 
public relations man says he will try 
to get through to the big boss. He calls 
back and says the boss is in conference 
but maybe will have a statement later. 


The reporter has an edition to make 
so he bats out a rather one-sided story 
and the editor, who plays golf at the 
country club and has the management 
slant, wants to know where the manage- 
ment side of the story is and the re- 
porter says he can’t get it. The editor 
then calls up the head of the company 
himself and tells him the story as he 
has it so far, 

The president of the company then 
wants to know why his old friend the 
editor wants to fall for a big lie like 
that, and the editor says well what 
are the facts—what is the truth. 

The company president says the 
editor better talk to the company law- 
yers. Well, you know the answer from 
the company lawyers—batten down the 
hatches, bovs—close all the windows, 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Dr. Lyman Bryson (seated at table in center), Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and specialist in communication and the lan- 
guage arts, was the first — in the series of institutes on the social sciences 


held for PRSA's New Yor 


Chapter members at the Columbia University Club. 


Orientation in the 
social sciences 


By Brahna C. Hutchins 


(Following is a report on the first 
three social science institutes held re- 
cently at Columbia University Teachers 
College for members of the Society’s 
New York Chapter. A roundup on the 
final three institutes will be published 
in an early issue of the JouRNAL.) 


EMBERS OF PRSA’s New York 
M Chapter had an opportunity for 
“Orientation in the Social Sciences” 
through a series of institutes sponsored 
by the Chapter and the Center for Im- 
proving Group Procedures of Columbia 
University Teachers College. At each 
of the six sessions, a leading social scien- 
tist from the Teachers College or Co- 
lumbia University faculties summarized 
developments in his respective field. 
The audience then formed into small 
groups to discuss the implications for 
public relations and to raise questions 
for further discussion by the speaker 
of the session, 

Dr, Lyman Bryson began the series 
on March 9 by discussing three aspects 
of public relations: the engineering of 
consent, the giving of advice, and states- 
manship. 

“If you are engineering consent,” 
Dr. Bryson stated, “then I think the 
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social sciences would like to warn you 
that you should begin with a basic 
analysis of three levels upon which 
consent moves in a society like ours.” 

The first level, according to Dr. Bry- 
son, is basic “human nature”—the basic 
capacity which produces human _be- 
havior in accordance with the norms 
of the time and place in which one 
happens to be born. On this level, it 
was stated, little can be done to influ- 
ence or manipulate people. Second is 


the level of cultural change, the level 
at which any effort to influence ideas 
must operate. The third level is the 
region of choice, where an impulse is 
running in a particular direction and 
some sort of choice will be made regard- 
less, as when a choice between similar 
products is to be made, At this level it 
is relatively easy to influence people. 

The belief that “if you can sell soap, 
you can sell ideas” is “nonsense,” ac- 
cording to Dr. Bryson, because “when 
you're working on ideas you're working 
on the second level” which requires 
different psychological pressures, tech- 
niques and devices from those which 
are successful on the third level. 

Regarding the giving of advice, it 
was Dr, Bryson’s view that the value of 
advice cannot be measured and that 
the selection of an advisor is often a 
stake in a power game between execu- 
tives and administrators who have de- 
fined the problem rather than allowing 
the advisor to define the problem. The 
man who respects himself professionally, 
Dr. Bryson said, must insist on his 
right to define the problem, 

In his discussion of statesmanship, 
Dr. Bryson said that “every institution 
of major proportions in America is try- 
ing to take over more and more of the 
lives of the people who are related to 
them in some one single function,” 
and that many of these activities have 
nothing to do with the purpose of the 
institution, People’s attention thus gets 
diverted from the purpose of the whole 
business and becomes centered in their 
own operations and in this way they 
become alienated from the institution. 
Dr. Bryson expressed the opinion that 
it was this aspect on which statesman- 
ship on the part of public relations 
could center. 


Social scientists who participated in the institutes: 
Dr. Lyman Bryson, social anthropologist, author, lecturer, specialist in communication 
and the language arts; Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Dr. Irving Lorge, psychologist, author, researcher in the field of mental measurement; 
Professor of Education and Executive Officer of the Institute of Psychological Research, 


Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Dr. Otto Klineberg, social psychologist, author, lecturer; Professor of Psychology, 
Columbia University; Executive Secretary, Society for the Psychological Study of Social 


Issues. 


Dr. Herbert Hyman, specialist in public opinion research; Professor of Sociology, 
Columbia University; Research Associate, National Opinion Research Center, University 
of Chicago; Research Advisor, Oslow Institute of Social Research. 


Dr. Conrad Arensberg, specialist in social anthropology, researcher, author; Professor 


of Anthropology, Columbia University. 


Dr. Kenneth F. Herrald, specialist in human relations in small groups; Associate Profes- 
sor of Education and Executive Officer of the Center for Improving Group Procedures, 


Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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Psychology of an aging population 
“Psychology of the Adult and Com- 
munication,” was the subject of Dr, 
Irving Lorge’s discussion at the second 
session, on March 16, 

Pointing out that half of the Ameri- 
can population is now 30 years of age 
or older, Dr. Lorge discussed the phys- 
ical characteristics typical of this popu- 
lation and the bearing of these charac- 
teristics on emotions and _ attitudes, 
Graphs illustrating physical changes at 
various ages were shown, “What you 
are now dealing with is a group that 
no longer is at maximum efficiency in 
terms of vision, hearing, and the like,” 
he said. This means that the person 
slows down in reading rate, that sounds 
must be a bit louder, that speech must 
be a little slower and a little more care- 
fully articulated. For oral communica- 
tion, it was suggested that speakers 
should place themselves so that listeners 
can be helped by lip movement and 
facial gestures. 

Intelligence does not decline, the evi- 
dence indicates, but there is a change 
in the rate at which a person can apply 
his intellectual capacity, 

Because of the attitudes of our cul- 
ture towards the aged, older people 
have negative attitudes toward them- 
selves, Also, in their earlier years they 
are so fully occupied with making a liv- 
ing and with making normal, everyday 
adjustments that they haven't time to 
plan readjustments necessary in later 
years, 

While there seems to be no change 
in the number of psychiatric symptoms 
as the population grows older, what- 
ever symptoms or deviations there may 
be tend to become more acute with 
age. Also attitudes become more “crys- 
tallized,” and therefore more difficult 
to change. 


Communication 

Discussing communication, Dr, Lorge 
stressed that the message to be com- 
municated must be related to some- 
thing of significance in the life of the 
reader or listener, and that it must be 
at a level, both in concepts and in 
language, which he can understand. 
One of the speaker's criticisms was that 
much material is written in terminology 
which is meaningful to an already in- 
formed audience, rather than the audi- 
ence that has to be informed. 
Readability formuli were discussed 
as yardsticks of intelligibility and the 
point was made that a readability for- 
mula cannot be regarded as a rule for 
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Dr. Irving Lorge, Professor of Educa- 
tion and Executive Officer of the In- 
stitute of Psychological Research, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, discussed "Adult Psychology and 
Communication." 


writing because it leaves out an essen- 
tial ingredient, organization. “There is 
nothing in the formula that will substi- 
tute for the basic structure,” Dr. Lorge 
said, “There must be an organization 
of the material, something that people 
can get at, hold on to and understand, 
and unless that structure be there, 
you're not going to do anything.” 

When material is too difficult for the 
reader, he must pause frequently and 
may be forced to read word by word 
and this interferes with comprehension, 
it was explained. 

“People have a recognition vocabu- 
lary for the spoken word which is suf- 
ficient to make that word meaningful 


Dr. Otto Klineberg, Professor of Psy- 
chology, Columbia University, dis- 
cussed "Social Psychology and Com- 
munication." 


even if they cannot read it,” Dr, Lorge 
stated, “so that for some populations it 
becomes quite apparent that vou can 
do much more by the oral communica- 
tion than you can by the written.” If 
it is desired to reach all kinds of audi- 
ences with written material, pictures 
with captions carrying the message may 
be successful because it has been found 
that captions are read even by poor 
readers. 


Social psychelogy and communication 


Dr. Otto Klineberg discussed social 
psychology and its implications for 
communication at the session held 
March 23. 

He began by summarizing some of 
the important experiments which have 
revealed that perception, understand- 
ing, and memory of material communi- 
cated depend to a large extent upon 
individual personality factors and group, 
or social, factors, 

The first study cited was that of 
Dr. Maria Tillich which demonstrated 
that boys remembered more statements 
unfriendly to women than they did 
friendly statements, whereas the re- 
verse was true for girls. In another 
series of experiments, it was found that 
children tended to over-estimate the size 
of coins and that poor children saw the 
coins as being larger than the same 
coins were estimated to be by wealthy 
children, probably because the value of 
the coins seemed greater to the poorer 
children. In still another series of ex- 
periments, it was found that students 
who held attitudes favorable to Com- 
munism remembered statements that 
were friendly to Communism and for- 
got the unfavorable ones, whereas the 
opposite was true with students who 
held attitudes unfavorable to Com- 
munism. 


Study of rumor chains 


Allport and Postman’s study of rumor 
chains involving descriptions of pic- 
tures was described as evidence of the 
effect of stereotypes on perception and 
recollection, In one instance, a picture 
showed a negro and a white man stand- 
ing and talking in a subway train and 
the white man wore an open razor in 
his belt. In fifty percent of the rumor 
chains in which white adults were the 
subjects, by the end of the rumor chain 
the razor was described as being in the 
hands of the negro and in some in- 
stances was described as being bran- 
dished violently in the face of the white 
man. This never happened when young 
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children were the subjects of the ex- 
periment, nor when the subjects were 
negroes. 

The way in which group membership 
determines responses has been demon- 
strated in studies of attitudes of uni- 
versity students towards the negro. In 
a study of northern and southern stu- 
dents, it was found that the attitudes 
of northern students at southern uni- 
versities were about midway between 
those of northern students in northern 
colleges and those of southern students 
at southern colleges, and that the atti- 
tudes in the freshman year, when the 
northern students first came to the south, 
resembled the attitudes of the north and 
in the senior year resembled the atti- 
tudes of the south, What seems to hap- 
pen, according to Dr. Klineberg, is that 
individuals tend to take over attitudes 
and values of the group of which they 
become members. 


Ratings experiment 


Another experiment involved ratings 
of the attractiveness and similar at- 
tributes of girls whose pictures were 
shown to college students, The girls 
were rated first without any name iden- 
tification on the pictures, At a later 
date names easily identified with vari- 
ous national groups were attached to the 
photographs and submitted to the same 
students for rating. When the two rat- 
ings were compared, it was found that 
the ratings had changed in accordance 
with attitudes generally prevailing to- 
wards the ethnic groups concerned. 

In one study, the word “ambitious” 
was interpreted with favorable mean- 
ing when it was surrounded by words 
with friendly connotations, but was 
given an unfavorable translation when 
it was surrounded by words such as 
“ruthless” or “cruel.” 


Dr. Klineberg pointed out that these 
experiments show that we cannot count 
on information to “work in the direc- 
tion we anticipate.” He cited the at- 
tempt to improve intergroup relations 
in this country by the use of record- 
ings for radio broadcast telling of the 
contributions to our culture by various 
racial and national groups. It was found 
that, for the most part, each group in 
our population listened only to those 
broadcasts which described the con- 
tribution of their own kind, This indi- 
cates, according to the speaker, that 
people accept “to a very large extent, 
only those materials that fit in with 
their preconceptions.” 
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BRAHNA C. HUTCHINS, former pub- 
lic relations consultant, has recently been 
appointed Dean of Women at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. During the past 
year she has been working towards a doc- 
torate in student personnel administration 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and also served as Coordinator of Teach- 
ers College’s new Center for Improving 
Group Procedures during its organizational 
period. Until early in 1952, when Mrs. 
Hutchins resigned in order to complete 
her training for a career in the academic 
field, she was President of Sheldon, Morse, 
Hutchins and Easton, Inc., New York, PR 
consulting firm with which she had been 
associated since 1940. (The firm name has 
since been changed to Opinion Builders, 
Inc.) Mrs. Hutchins is a member of the 
Public Relations Society of America and 
a former Director of its New York Chapter. 


In offering suggestions as to how in- 
formation may be made palatable to an 
audience, Dr. Klineberg related his com- 
ments to the formula of Professor 
Donald Laswell, “Who says what to 
whom under what conditions and with 
what effect.” 


Effectiveness of the “who” 


The effectiveness of the “who” will 
vary with the source of the communi- 
cation, it was stated. If the communica- 
tion comes from sources for which the 
individual has great respect, the re- 
sults will be different from those when 
the same information comes from per- 
sons he despises. 

The “what” suggests that the ma- 
terial must be related to the interests 
of the individual. The “conditions under 
which material is presented” involves 
problems of attractiveness of presenta- 
tion, language used, type of communi- 
cation media selected, and similar con- 
siderations, The “to whom” is extremely 
important and it is highly probable, 
according to Dr. Klineberg, that this 
area is much more complicated than 
even psychologists have considered. He 
expressed the opinion that “depending 
on the nature of the individual, we will 
find that certain kinds of material will 
be distorted by him or left unassimi- 
lated or untouched.” e e 


(To be continued) 


The soil is the source of wealth— 
not the banks. —Henry Ford 


PR and the press 
(Continued from page 12) 


plug all the keyholes, because we do 
not try our cases in the newspapers. 

That always makes me laugh because 
the case is already, being tried in the 
newspapers and management has lost 
the first round. By the time the lawyers 
get around to issuing the statement, the 
labor leader is already two statements 
ahead and the company never seems 
to catch up. 

Year by year, however, the companies 
are learning more and more a’ out pub- 
lic relations and I think it is the most 
favorable sign on the horizon. 


Real public relations men have re- 
placed the old press agents and they 
are spending less time trying to get 
something for nothing from the news- 
papers and are devoting themselves to 
a greater public understanding of their 
companies and clients, their personnel 
and their problems. 

I think it might be said that the pub- 
lic relations business has come of age, 
and I say that it has come of age just 
in the nick of time. 

I think that if this old world is going 
to be saved from all of the perils that 
beset it, it is going to be saved by some 
people of the world understanding other 
people of the world, and I don’t know 
of two people who have a greater stake 
in that understanding than the editor 
and his good right arm—the public re- 
lations man. e e 


Putting Research to 
work 


ESEARCH can more than pay 

for itself. It can prevent waste 
of time, effort and money. Individual 
enterprises with sizable appropria- 
tions for advertising, public relations 
and employee relations, often find 
through research how to direct their 
efforts in the most productive chan- 
nels. Research serves as a kind of 
audit on their current activities; it 
can show where some efforts can be 
contracted, others expanded and 
still others profitably initiated. Mar- 
ket research, of course, has an obvi- 
ously important commercial value. 
And, with respect to public relations 
work generally, research can pro- 
vide many clues to sound action 
programs. 


—STEPHEN E. Firzceratp 
Trends in Opinion Research 
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Canadian PR 


(Continued from page 7) 


things in the same way. The conserva- 
tism of Canadians is reflected in the 
fact that they neither panic nor go over- 
board easily. No one in Canada is ex- 
cited about the spectacular boom in 
progress, though the very face of Can- 
ada is changing. 

They will find Canadian business is 
not rutted; innovation has strong ap- 
peal. “Canadian conservatism” actually 
describes the public rather than man- 
agement, where the term also means a 
lot of hard common sense. If there had 
been a more critical and demanding 
public, it is certain there would have 
been wider adoption of the public re- 
lations function. You can hardly blame 
management because, until after the 
war, there was little to disturb the con- 
fident complacency of successful, lo- 
cally respected Canadian businessmen 
that they knew all about looking after 
public opinion themselves. This con- 
viction has remained unshaken far past 


the safety point. 


Lag in understanding 


That is why American practitioners 
will encounter in many parts of Canada 
the familiar American management atti- 
tude of 20 to 30 years ago — when 
trained counsel was seen, at best, as a 
luxury. This disheartening lag in under- 
standing will frequently be found even 
in heavily industrialized central Canada; 
not all of it is Canadian, either; some 
large American organizations follow the 
Canadian pattern of letting public opin- 
ion look after itself. 


That early American phase will also 
be recalled by today’s domination of 
public relations thinking by the Ca- 
nadian advertising agencies. Unlike the 
restricted public relations firms, the ad- 
vertising agencies have cross-Canada 
offices. Because public relations as a 
specific function has been slow to 
spread, the agencies have had no dif- 
ficulty sustaining many clients in their 
belief that between the client and the 
agency public opinion was adequately 
safe-guarded. 

In a large self-complacent sea, this 
has made sense for years, particularly 
from Winnipeg west to the Pacific 
Coast where even great industrial 
groups based on natural resources still 
have only their “ad” agencies for public 
relations counsel. 

True, their basic advice has often 
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The price of progress is trouble. 
—Charles F. Kettering 


been sound—had it not been for per- 
haps an almost unconscious, yet habit- 
ual disparagement of the publicity 
phase, in which paid space men cannot 
succeed, in Canada especially. The idea 
that public relations is just another word 
for publicity—“and that sort of thing 
can get you into trouble’—has been 
thus supported in Canada from the 
sole source of advice far past the day 
when it should have been corrected. 


Trouble brings enlightenment 


But, as so often happens in public 
relations, trouble has brought enlighten- 
ment. Shortly after the war there was 
revelation—with a shock! The long-held 
conviction on self-sufficiency in foster- 
ing a good public regard was seen to 
be reacting adversely—and seriously. 

It happened this way: many Ca- 
nadian commercial organizations, includ- 
ing whole industrial groups followed 
good marketing advice, but had failed 
to have either publicity machinery or 
familiarity with the process, let alone 
a sound public relations policy, when 
suddenly confronted after the war with 
major threats to public confidence in 
their institutions. 

The first was when postwar trouble 
struck, with a new labor know-how in 
handling public opinion. These indus- 
trial groups found themselves explain- 
ing their positions impotently, some- 
times in paid space only, with weak 
rebuttals to the clever case-presenta- 
tions of the public opinion manipulators 
of the unions. 


Combines Act 


Much more serious was what hap- 
pened as the result of postwar investi- 
gations under the Combines Act. This 
Canadian law permits full publicity be- 
fore trial of Government accusations of 
price-fixing or other monopolistic acts. 
The law was instituted with the avowed 
purpose of having charges of price- 


The good of the people is the 
chief law. —Cicero 


fixing 


and monopolistic 


brought “before the bar of public opin. 


practices 
ion.” Since the war, adverse public 
opinion has certainly been formed of 
those organizations accused, whether 
ultimately found guilty or not. 

Some of Canada’s most important, 
and once most respected, commercial 
groups came under investigation and 
discovered they were trapped, with 
nothing to do but decry the injustice 
of it. 

Most had failed to help maintain 
public confidence in the free enterprise 
system—did not tell the nation of their 
economic contribution—and so had no 
buffer of public respect from which ad- 
verse reports could rebound. They had 
no respect for, or experience in, the pres- 
tige publicity process, and so could not 
reply to the damaging, critical publicity 
with effective speed or real impressive- 
ness. They could only sit and take it. 

That series of experiences had a salu- 
tary effect on appreciation of the public 
relations function in many groups in 
addition to those actually involved. To- 
gether with the tremendous industrial 
expansion in progress in Canada, this 
recent public relations lesson in the 
fundamentals can mean an immediate 
and long forward stride for the Ca- 
nadian profession. 


National organization formed 


Perhaps bright promise lies in the 
newly achieved link between the two 
Canadian provincial (Quebec and On- 
tario) public relations associations. In 
March, a national organization was set 
up on paper, with the Toronto and 
Montreal groups as founding chapters 
of the Canadian Public Relations So- 
ciety. 

Prospects for a national educational 
program would be improved if internal 
public relations men did not predomi- 
nate so definitely. (The best spur to 
a widening of the profession's scope 
is the prospect of increased business.) 
The Quebec group for some years ex- 
cluded those who practice public rela- 
tions as a business, and internal men are 
also in heavy majority in the Toronto 
association. 

But from this national group may well 
spring the needed inspiration and lead- 
ership to grasp today’s public relations 
opportunity in Canada. The chance 
certainly now exists for a profitable 
educational campaign, and for the Ca- 
nadians to draw closer to the American 
public relations pace. e e 
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Public relations 


as a sales tool 


How public relations tools and techniques may be used 


to increase company sales 


By Robert A. Willier 


Senior Partner 


Robert A. Willier & Associates 


EWSLETTER EDITORS, magazine writ- 
N ers and business management ap- 
pear to be in agreement on one point, 
that the next ten years, excluding a 
major war, will be the most rugged, 
critical years ever faced by selling. 

Sales are certain to be affected by 
elimination of price controls, by in- 
creased imports, by changes in the dol- 
lar value by defense production and 
by other factors over most of which the 
manufacturer has little control. Almost 
regardless of the economic tradewinds, 
there will be constant pressure for: 
greater sales. 

Foreseeing such a picture, a well- 
managed company like General Electric 
last year-end came up with a two-year 
plan which brings to bear every re- 
source it has upon its marketing and 
sales program. Included among these 
resources is public relations. 

A majority of the other companies 
which rank with GE in the 1-billion- 
and-over annual sales have taken simi- 
lar steps. These top industrial manu- 
facturers (19 listed by the Wall Street 
Journal on Dec. 11, 1952, with sales 
running from 1 to 7 billion) have long 
operated outstanding public relations 
programs which utilize both internal 
PR staffs and external counsel. 

For a company like General Motors, 
with a public relations vice president 
on the policy level and with PR staffs 
working at almost every level of the 
Operation, integration of public rela- 
tions with sales has become a natural, 
accepted practice. Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, with its billions in sales, like- 
wise has realized that tools and tech- 
niques of public relations are of im- 
measurable value in achieving and hold- 
ing its competitive sales position. 
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But what about smaller companies, 
with sales below a million dollars or 
maybe just a few million? Are they 
aware of public relations? Do they see 
any possibility of using PR tools and 
techniques in their selling picture? 


Self-contained unit 


Years ago in most companies a bar- 
rier was erected around the sales de- 
partment. It became a self-contained 
unit, sacrosanct, privileged. Manage- 
ment encouraged its separation. Were 
not sales the lifeblood of the company? 
Only in recent years has advertising ef- 
fectively scaled the barrier by “point- 
of-purchase” and “merchandising” aids. 

Many of these companies have ac- 
cepted certain public relations facets, 
and some notable examples could be 
cited of companies which have gone 
the whole way in their public relations. 
For most, however, public relations has 
been a means of unrelated publicity, 
writing of special brochures, work on 
special problems in community and 
employee relations, preparation of stock- 
holder reports and perhaps the handling 
of a historical observance or an open 
house. These management has recog- 
nized as having some value; how much, 


they are not sure because of the lack 
of yardsticks of measurement. 

Faced with the future uncertainties 
in selling, this same management today 
appears to be quite open-minded as to 
the possibility that public relations can 
contribute something worthwhile. More 
and more companies are looking for 
new tools, new techniques, new ap- 
proaches. If public relations has some- 
thing practical to offer, is it not high 
time to meet the challenge? 


Demonstrate to management 


It would detract nothing from the 
high purpose, ideals and philosophy of 
public relations to demonstrate to man- 
agement that experienced public rela- 
tions people, together with the tools of 
their trade, can do these things which 
will aid sales: 


Find markets for new products. 


Uncover new users for present prod- 
ucts. 


Indicate advertising approaches. 


Stimulate salesmen, distributors, 


dealers. 
Aid in obtaining brand acceptance. 
Build product prestige. 


Generate a healthy climate for pro- 
duction, the basis of sales. 


Can public relations do these things? 
How effectively? Will their perform- 
ance by PR departments or outside 
counsel create resentment among ad- 
vertising and sales departments? 


Response to letters of inquiry and a 
study of case histories reported in vari- 
ous trade and professional publications 
discloses that public relations already 
has earned the right to participation in 
the sales effort of any company; that 
public relations people have every good 
reason to promote their talents and 
services in this field regardless of ob- 
jections from others who have already 
had their time at bat. 


Robert A. Willier has spent almost his entire ca- 
reer in public relations and allied fields. A former 
newspaperman, he taught journalism at Missouri 
University and Washington University, and was the 
Advertising and PR Director of the Wabash Rail- 
road before serving with the Army for four years 
during World War Il. He started his own PR firm 
seven years ago. Mr. Willier is a member of the 
Public Relations Society of America, and a Di- 
rector of Public Relations Management Corp. 
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Possible turning point 


To remain aloof from sales problems 
or to fail to integrate a public relations 
program with the sales program in the 
next few years may well find public 
relations confined to a minor role in 
business operations. On the other hand, 
to capitalize upon the assets and talents 
of public relations in reaching the ob- 
jective that most public relations people 
profess as a major objective—to stimu- 
late sales—may well be the historic turn- 
ing point in the climb of this young 
profession to its proper place in Ameri- 
can business and industry. 

Can public relations aid sales? The 
Glidden Company wanted to introduce 
its new Spred Satin paint. PR coun- 
sel came through with the idea of 
demonstrations by top company execu- 
tives, worked out details. Not only did 
national publicity result, the company 
reported a major jump in sales volume. 

Monsanto’s public relations depart- 
ment, well integrated with other com- 
pany departments, insured an_ initial 
sell-out of Krilium by its spectacular 
and well-planned introduction. They 
truly conditioned the public before con- 
ditioning the soil. 


Integration with sales and advertising 


Witty Brothers put public relations 
to work in announcing their Dacron 
suits, created a demand they said could 
not be filled before 1954. Yale & Towne, 
after using public relations for other 
purposes, put this tool to work on sales 
and found outstanding results could be 
achieved by integration with sales and 
advertising. 

Ralston Purina’s public relations de- 
partment is responsible for a sales re- 
sistance softening process accomplished 
by a regular weekly program of visits 
by prospects to the home plant in St. 
Louis. The entertainment and educa- 
tional phases of the visits have proved 
so popular that limits had to be placed 
on invitations issued by regional di- 
rectors. 

Manufacturers of Gypsum sponsored 
a public relations program with but one 
objective—to pave the way for sales. 
The success of the program is well 
known. On a national scale, too, Tillie 
Lewis’ Flotill, through public relations 
tools, has become known from coast 
to coast, a brand name now approach- 
ing the rank among housewives of other 
brand names on which millions have 
been spent in advertising. 

Sales of Benedictine are reported to 
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have jumped because of the public re- 
lations program which made the pub- 
lic, particularly women, conscious of the 
word “benedictine.” 

Other household words, other prod- 
ucts and other companies could be 
named from the ever-increasing list of 
case histories proving conclusively that 
public relations is a most effective sales 
tool. They prove, too, that public re- 
lations is not an independent opera- 
tion in this field. It is an integrated 
operation. 


Terminology 


There is the possibility of getting 
tripped up on terminology. Is this “pub- 
lic relations” or “sales promotions?” Is 
it “public relations” or “product pub- 
licity?” From the standpoint of public 
relations practitioners is any valid pur- 
pose served in breaking off a part of 
public relations and permitting it to go 
under some other label? The more this 
is done the less will be the apprecia- 
tion of management of the total ob- 
jective and operation of public rela- 


tions firms and public relations depart- 
ments. 

Within a company, public relations 
departments should accept the new 
sales challenge by becoming more fa- 
miliar with sales problems and by 
recommending PR techniques—surveys, 
visual aids, demonstrations, educational 
literature—which can be used effectively, 

Counseling firms can meet the chal- 
lenge in many ways: by closer tie-ins 
with the company’s advertising agency, 
by actively interesting themselves in the 
sales program and by offering their 
selling experience, as well as the tools 
of their trade, to aid in introducing 
new products and in other ways stimu- 
lating sales. 

When the mercury in the sales ther- 
mometer holds stationary or starts to 
drop, it is an unusual company which 
becomes very excited over “being inter- 
preted to the public, the employees, the 
stockholders.” But business manage- 
ment is ready and willing to listen to 
the story public relations has to tell in 
helping to stimulate sales. Will this 
story be told? e e 


Responsibility of Business Leadership 


“It is an anomaly that American 
business — which is hailed by the world 
for creating the most rapid changes in 
world history — is woefully too slow to 
keep pace with the social and psycho- 
logical changes its own efforts have 
brought about. 


“Education and _ prosperity have 
awakened the American people to 
greater things they can aspire to. Their 
horizons have been widened and their 
demands have increased. Today they 
believe that anything that doesn’t give 
them what they think they should have 
should be changed. For better or for 
worse, every American custom, institu- 
tion and activity must justify itself or 
face the possibility of being forced to 


alter its entire existence. 


“This is the real essence of the Social- 
ist trend: Not public ownership and dis- 
tribution of the spoils, but public-con- 
trolled operation for what the public 


thinks is in the best interests of the 
public. 

“As the American people gain more 
and more status and education they 
will demand more and more power over 
their destinies. The same election that 
businessmen hailed as a sign the public 
is becoming enlightened was also a 
sign that the public is setting higher 
standards for the type of servants — 
public and private — it demands. 

“The need is for business to re-ex- 
amine itself and make certain all of its 
activities are in the best public interest 
— and then to inform the public of what 
business is doing to increase their se- 
curity and their ability to enjoy the 
good life. The trend toward greater 
public demand for control of influences 
on their lives must be directed by edu- 
cating them to ways in which _busi- 
nesses . . . are bringing improvements 
at the greatest rate the world has ever 
known.” 


Philip Lesly, speaking on “The Need for Better Public Rela- 
tions”, February 11, 1953, before the Central Marketing Sec- 
tion, American Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association. 
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Making friends abroad 


By M. J. Anema 
Heemstede, Holland 


The Editors were so impressed by the 
thoughts conveyed in letters received 
from this Dutch correspondent—and in 
the “golden rule-ism” of American PR 
people who responded to his requests 
for information—that they asked him to 
sum up the experience for others to 
read about. 


N THE May, 1952, issue of the Pusiic 
| RELATIONS JOURNAL, Mr. R. R. Mul- 
ler wrote an extremely interesting ar- 
ticle under the heading, “How the U. S. 
is making friends abroad.” It handles 
the U. S. approach of groups and masses 
in Europe. 

I know about a way the U. S. is mak- 
ing friends abroad of which Mr. Muller's 
article does not say a single word. It 
does not, I suppose, because it would 
have fallen outside the article’s set 
limitations. Nevertheless it is so im- 
portant a way, I am sure, that it should 
be mentioned, and I am glad to be able 
to give first-hand information. 

Because I badly wanted information 
about PR practice in the home-country 
of this newly developed science, I col- 
lected the addresses of several impor- 
tant companies in the U. S., which I 
had learned executed a PR program. 

The first letter was written April 24, 
1952. By October 16, after having 
written 48 of these beggar letters, I 
was the proud owner of a collection of 
material on PR, which surely is unique 
in the Netherlands, and might well be 
so in all Western Europe. In fact, this 
collection consists of no less than 117 
booklets and 101 articles and specimens 
of magazines, making a total of 218 in- 
teresting items. 

Expressed not in numbers but in 
value, this collection amounts to a hand- 
book on PR practice such as nobody 
could possibly condense between the in- 
troduction and the index of a one-vol- 
ume survey. 

These facts may seem of little inter- 
est to you, but there is something be- 
hind it that certainly is important! 
None of the 48 letters was left unan- 
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swered: 47 companies not only for- 
warded the material asked for, but of- 
fered their help in a most friendly and 
sincere way. The one company who 
did not, could not do so for security 
reasons. 

Now, this helpfulness is most aston- 
ishing to a European. So much so that 
it seems almost beyond comprehension. 

For what good reason could a large 
U. S. company waste up to $6 in stamps 
for the sake of sending studying ma- 
terial to a totally unknown man out of 
the 11,000,000 Dutchmen? 


The reason 


I honestly only see one reason, and 
this one—with my apologies when 
sounding melodramatic—is general kind- 
ness and preparedness to help fellow- 
creatures whenever possible. This, as 
a matter of fact, comes rather close 
to putting the Ten Commandments into 
practice. 

I think making friends has to start 
as a rather altruistic operation, if 
chances are to be fair for success. And 
this is where I come at last to my proper 
subject. 

To start with, all friends and ac- 
quaintances coming to see us had to 
be sociable enough to look at and ex- 
press some interest in the collection, 
and consequently there was a lot of 
talk about the U. S., its ways and its 
aims, between the walls of our living 
room lately, with pamphlets, annual 
reports, employee magazines and hand- 
books scattered all over the place. And 
a lot of us wondered about the subject 
described in the preceding paragraphs. 
Now we Dutch are a queer people 
in many ways, trying always to find 
motives behind actions: in our struggle 
for ages against foes as untrustworthy 
as water and storms, I think we devel- 
oped the capacity for too much care- 
fulness. We, as a Dutch saying goes, 
like to look until the cat comes down 
from the tree (as the dog does before 
jumping into action). 

Looking at the subject of our talk 
from all possible and impossible angles, 


we could not but reach the conclusion 
that this attitude of U. S. executives 
toward an unknown foreigner was one 
of unselfish helpfulness. 


More personal shade 


So far, however, the development of 
my story is not spectacular. No U. S. 
friends were made abroad yet, since all 
people concerned had common sense 
and intelligence enough to analyze U. S. 
policy as a whole for its intrinsic value 
and its aims. Yet there is—alas too often 
—a great gap between a country’s poli- 
cies and the attitude of its people. So 
the profit of all this talking was only 
a deepening of an already-existing 
friendship and giving it a more direct, 
a more personal, shade. The group, 
however, still was very small. 

After having studied the material in 
my possession, together with a few 
handbooks on PR, I soon became con- 
vinced of the vital value of PR for our 
country. The awakening of this con- 
viction was effectively stimulated by the 
helpfulness of those 48 Americans. If 
sincere and honest men like those dedi- 
cate their entire lives to a cause, the 
cause must be a good one, and if the 
cause be a good one, it must mould 
its practitioners into good people. 

Having my conviction and a lot of 
material to rely upon, I felt like shout- 
ing from the rooftops about the quint- 
essence, aims and methods of PR and 
the necessity for its application. 

Since we are living in a quiet resi- 
dential area, however, this would meet 
with confusion rather than success. So 
I tried and interested a few editors, and 
the results are that I am now writing 
a series of articles on PR in two month- 
lies: the leading one on advertising, 
and the most important one for ap- 
parel retailers. 

I do not think who is writing those 
articles is of very much importance. I 
look upon myself as a kind of coffee 
percolator. On top in go the data and 
the general idea, and in due course 
out pours the article. The value of the 
result depends on the worth of the mix- 
ture poured into it. If the mixture is 
good, it must be a bad percolator that 
produces untasteful coffee. 

By now the material sent reaches 
large groups of the Dutch population 
and—as it turns out—is penetrating into 
the areas of their interest. 

Now PR seems to me to publicize in 
a very effective and convincing way a 
lot of the very best traits in the U. S. 
people’s character. Consequently, quite 
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a number of Dutchmen become better 
acquainted with the American way 
of living and, no doubt, will learn to 
appreciate the American attitude and 
outlook on life. These are, I think, 
fundamental stones with which friend- 
ship is built. 

The vital importance of PR as a 
means of saving the democratic prin- 
ciples and European culture is gen- 
erally accepted when explained at 
length but seldom met as an already 
existing conviction. 

A bad thing is that PR education is 


*ALBINI, A. E. 

The Studebaker Corporation 
ALLEN, H. W. 

Johns-Manville Corporation 
Biack, Don 

Douglas Aircraft Company 


(due to security reasons, this gentleman did 
not send anything) 


*Buss, R. L. 
Public Relations Society of America 
CALDWELL (Miss), Exsre M. 
American Trade Association Executives 
CROWELL, W. R. 
Thompson Products, Inc. 
CusHING, JACK 
Johnstone and Cushing 
CuTLEeR, WESLEY 
Abitibi Power & Paper Company, Ltd. 
Da.ton, WILLIAM 
National Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses, Inc. 
DirHMER, WALTER G. 
Western Underwriters Association 
DESVERNINE, GILBERT 
Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross 
°Ferry, W. H. 
Earl Newsom & Company 
Forman, H. P. 
New York Telephone Company 
Fox, MAXWELL 
The Advertising Council, Inc. 
FREEMAN, J. M. 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company 
Gaus, GAILE 
The American National Red Cross 


almost non-existent over here. At some 
universities PR is taught as a minor 
part on the faculty of press science. 

Quite a lot of PR work is done in- 
cidentally, seldom within a proper PR 
program. 

In summary let me state, the Nether- 
lands are awakening to acknowledg- 
ment of the extreme importance of PR 
and so it is vital to hand the Dutch the 
material to work with for the two-sided 
purpose: to hasten the waking up and 
to provide the data on which they may 
start to work when fully awake. 


The 48 Americans: 


G. C. 
Ford Motor Company of Canada 
Garricus, W. M. 
The A. L. Garber Company 
GraHaM, J. E. 
George Weston, Ltd. 
*GREEN, RIcHARD D. 
National Association of Electric Com- 
panies 
Griswotp (Mrs.), DENNY 
Public Relations News 
*HamMeR, H. E. 
Association of American Railroads 
Harris, Howarp F. 
General Foods Corporation 
HEAty, ( Mrs.) KATHRYN G. 
Boston University 
*Howarp, CHARLES 
The Borden Company 
*KENNEDY, A. R. 
Association of National Advertisers, Inc. 
Keocu, D. P. 
Canadian Manufacturers Association 
S. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
LypGATE, WILLIAM A. 
American Institute of Public Opinion 
McKeEE, JAMEs E. 
Monsanto Chemical Company 
Oakes, A. F. 
Charles Francis Press 
Parsons, Dubey, L. 
Appleton, Parsons & Co., Inc. 


This is what those 48 Americans did. 
This is how the U. S. laid the founda- 
tions for quite a lot of friendships in the 
small country at the North Sea. e e 


(When Mr. Anema wrote PRSA re- 
garding his experience in obtaining in- 
formation on the PR field from Ameri- 
can organizations, he referred to 48 co- 
operating PR people to whom he was 
indebted. We asked him if he would 
let us run their names along with his 
very interesting letter and he complied. 
They appear below.—Editor.) 


Pearse, O’SULLIVAN P. 
The Netherlands Chamber of Com- 
merce in the U. S., Inc. 
REYNOLDs, CONGER 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana ) 
RounTRrEE, R. R. 
Printers’ Ink 
ROvNER, SAMUEL 
Bureau of Advertising of the American 
Publishers Association 
*SapeEckr (Miss), WINIFRED 
The Quaker Oats Company 
SCHNEIDKER, RicHARD L. 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies 
°ScHOLZ, WILLIAM 
General Electric Company 
Sevier, R. 
Matson Navigation Company 
SHUGART, KELLY 
Musicians Mutual Protective Association 
STEPANSKI, MATTHEW 
Committee on Business Information 
*Wartson, J. H. 
S. D. Warren Company 
*WiersMaA, MARTIN 
Chrysler Corporation 
*Wyss, MAURICE 
General Motors Corporation 


New York Central System 


Reynolds Metals Company 


Cornell University 


16 more sent material after October 16, 1952: 


Cartson, A. C. 

Illinois Central Railroad 
CuTtTInc, JOHN 

American Meat Institute 
FITZGERALD, J. M. 

Eastern Railroad Presidents Conference 
INGRAM, K. C. 

Southern Pacific Company 
KorNHAUSER, A. 

Wayne University 
Mascorrt, G. 

Kentucky Chamber of Commerce 


Moore (Miss), SIDNEY 
Harper-Atlantic Sales, Inc. 


Perrin, L. L. 
Northern Pacific Railway 


Payne, G. E. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
PorRTERFIELD, JAMEs H. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 


REINHOLD, J. P. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 


Rusu, Burton C. 
Graphics Institute 
Scuutz, R. E. 
Wisconsin Industrial Editors Association 
°SHores, J. B. 
The Texas & Pacific Railway Company 
M. 
Association of Western Railways 


Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 


® Mr. Anema says he is particularly grateful to 
these people for being helpful in added ways. 


the equivalent of a lost battle.” 


“To watch vigilantly on the military front must never mean to be blind on the domestic front. In our present 
world—in this kind of prolonged tension and struggle—a crippled industry or a demoralized working force could be 


—DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, May 19, 1953 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON 
EXECUTIVE RETIREMENT 


By Harold R. Hall, Division of Research, 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, Harvard University, Boston, 1953, 298 
pp., $3.75. 
Reviewed by Rex F. Harlow, President, 
Public Relations Institute of the West 


“Retirement is not only a poignant 
experience for many a retiring execu- 
tive; it is also an inescapable prob- 
lem for all business administrators.” 

Recognition of problems of retire- 
ment for business employees in general 
has been growing, but the problem aris- 
ing from the retirement of business 
executives, with which Professor Hall’s 
study is concerned, heretofore has re- 
ceived almost no attention. 

After a brief description of company 
retirement plans as they are today and 
the trends they seem to be following, 
the author outlines what companies can 
do to stimulate their executives to pre- 
pare for their retirement days, reports 
suggestions made by men who have 
experienced retirement problems, out- 
lines the financial aspects of prepara- 
tion and the planning of activities, gives 
the wife’s views and _ responsibilities, 
and discusses the need for thorough 
consideration of the place to live after 
other decisions have been made. Ac- 
tual experiences of numbers of men, 
both retired and still active in busi- 
ness, illustrate his points. 

This study is based largely on inter- 
views with business administrators and 
retired executives. It reports their ex- 
periences from both the individual and 
the administrative point of view. It 
also reports the views of professional 
men looking at some aspects of the re- 
tirement problem from the outside. 

The author, Harold R. Hall, is Pro- 
fessor of Research in Business Admin- 
istration in the Harvard Business School. 
Prior to joining the faculty at Harvard, 
he spent thirty years in business execu- 
tive positions. He undertook the pio- 
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neering study of executive retirement 
because he was puzzled over why many 
executives who admittedly had sufficient 
means to do whatever they wished were 
unhappy immediately before or after 
they retired from their companies. 

His book will be particularly useful 
to public relations workers who serve 
large business and other types of or- 
ganizations and those who are students 
of the problem of executive retirement 
as well. e e 


HIGH ADVENTURE IN 
ADVERTISING 


By William A. Thomson, North River Press, 
New York, 228 pp., $3.00 


Reviewed by William H. Baldwin, Partner, 

Baldwin and Mermey 

A running history of the thirty years’ 
war to establish the daily press as a 
top-level medium for national advertis- 
ing, this book recalls and reveals much 
of interest to those of us who haven't 
washed printers’ ink completely out of 
our hair. And it constitutes a most ef- 
fective case history of applied public 
relations. 

Here is told the evolution of the 
Bureau of Advertising from its modest 
and highly tentative start in 1913 
through most of 1952, and it is written 
by the man who served as “line officer” 
from the inception of the project until 
his retirement in 1948. By this latter 
date the fight had been won and the 
Bureau had become accepted and sup- 
ported by the newspapers of the United 
States and Canada. It was a fight all 
the way, and the reader gets a vicarious 
thrill out of the “High Adventure.” 


In concept and execution it has been 
essentially a PR operation. We now are 
prone to forget that newspaper pub- 
lishers used to call national advertising 
“foreign” and that such advertising was 
largely restricted to patent medicines 
and other nostrums. So there was a 
basic educational job to be done in get- 
ting the publishers to raise their sights, 


Reading File... 


**Research—An Industrial Tool” 

Duns Review (March, 1953—pp. 27-28, 

more) 
The key to successful industrial 
research today lies in effective com- 
pany management. The four M's 
suggested for successful research 
programs are: (1) men, (2) mo- 
tives, (3) methods, and (4) 
money. @ @ 


“Good Employee Relations in a 
Small Plant” 


Factory (March, 1953—pp. 102-105) 
Although a small business, the 
Gorman-Rupp Company (Mans- 
field, Ohio) runs a successful em- 
ployee relations program. Results 
of this art analyzed and company 
benefits derived are explained. e e 


“A Workshop in Public Relations” 


National Education Association Journal 

(March, 1953—p. 159) 
An experiment in improving educa- 
tional services for children through 
public relations in Bergen County, 
New Jersey. In cooperation with 
Columbia University, Bergen 
County has sought to help each of 
its communities toward effective 
public relations programs by set- 
ting up a workshop. Eight features 
of the workshop are discussed. e e 


“Human Relations in Collective 

Bargaining” 

Harvard Business Review (March-April, 

1953—pp. 116-126) 
Better human relations is a goal 
of management. However, too 
many programs with this label 
have been embraced in name only. 
Negotiation as a method of achiev- 
ing the goals of management and 
labor is an example of good human 
relations. e e 


clean up their advertising columns and 
go after the big programs that were then 
being channelled almost exclusively into 
the magazines. Obviously, there was 
the companion job of educating the 
large national advertisers to appreciate 
the daily press as a medium custom- 
tailored to their needs. Then, while the 
fight was being waged on both these 
fronts, came the successive challenges 
from radio and TV. How the little Bu- 
reau of Advertising built up its strength 
and deployed its forces is Bill Thomson’s 
story. He tells it well and with rare 
modesty. e 
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HAWAII: PRSA President William G. Werner confers with 
Roy J. Leffingwell, Hawaii Chapter President, and Joyce O. 
Roberts, Panel Chairman, at Hawaii Chapter’s first PR con- 
ference, April 24. 


LOS ANGELES: Burns W. Lee (center) PRSA Western Regional 
Vice President, organizes the panel on creating public atti- 
tudes at Southern California Chapter Conference, April 29. 


NEWS IN VIEW... . Spring Can erences 


SAN FRANCISCO: Robert D. Ross (center, with pipe), PR 
Dept., Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., and PRSA Bay 
Area Chapter president, rallies a buzz group dealing with 
public service organization employee relations prob‘ems, 
at the April 30 meeting. 


DALLAS: Business and professional leaders joined with the 
members of PRSA’s North Texas Chapter at a luncheon in 
Dallas on May 4. honoring visiting PRSA officers Werner and 
Robert L. Bliss who spoke. 


ATLANTA: Moderator Edgar J. Forio, Vice President, The 
Coca-Cola Company, addresses a cuestion on professional 
PR to panelists Koester, Kirksey, Coliins and Renegar at At- 
lanta Chapter’s first conference at Emory University, April 16. 


CINCINNATI: All-Ohio PR Workshop, held with the Cincin- 
nati Chapter May 5, featured Panel of Experts which re- 
ceived PR problems for evaluation from the audience of 150 
workers, seated in groups. 
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Spring PR Conferences Break Records 


Attendance runs high at year's first meeting series with PR 


program evaluation, PR-sales relationship, PR for PR draw- 


ing heavy interest 


HE 1953 sPRING SERIES of community 
The conferences sponsored by PRSA 
saw new highs in attendance records as 
public relations people organized meet- 
ings attended by regional business, edu- 
cation and public service leaders. High 
on the attention-getting subjects for dis- 
cussion were frank analyses of PR pro- 
gram values (usually handled by “buzz 
group” evaluation panel technique) ; 
problem solutions of practical, daily 
application value, studies relating the 
market research values of business pro- 
grams to their public relations efforts; 
and concern for the understanding and 
acceptance of public relations as a 
recognized service in business and or- 
ganization management. 

Five chapters had sponsored such 
meetings when the June JOURNAL went 
to press, and others are planning con- 
ferences before the Summer vacation 
period. A similar Fall series will end 
just before the Society’s Sixth Annual 
Conference at Detroit, November 16-18. 

PRSA President William G. Werner 
and Executive Vice President Robert L. 
Bliss participated in all the conferences, 
with additional officers and members of 
the Board of Directors filling speaking 


and panel assignments in each instance. 


Atlanta’s First 


The first conference of the Atlanta 
Chapter, presented April 16 on the 
campus of Emory University, the co- 
sponsor, drew more than a hundred par- 
ticipants and had visiting PRSA Board 
members as guests as well as speakers. 
Case histories were used to spark dis- 
cussion of subject matter: Leadership 
in Public Relations; Interrelationship of 
PR and Industrial Relations; Improv- 
ing Community Relations through Em- 
ployee Relations; Educating the Public. 
Concern for the public relations of the 
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field itself was discussed in a lively 
panel presentation. 


Hawaii's First 

The first Hawaii PR Conference, spon- 
sored April 24, was attended by public 
relations practitioners and persons in- 
terested in the field from all of Hawaii's 
major islands. The day preceding the 
conference PRSA President Werner was 
honored guest at the quarterly meeting 
of the Honolulu Chamber of Commerce, 
where 600 business, government and 
public service leaders heard him dis- 
cuss public relations. 

The Chapter conference presented 
two panels: “Special Factors Affecting 
Public Relations in Hawaii,” and “Put- 
ting Public Relations to Work.” A chal- 
lenging analysis was given the meeting 
by the opening address of Territorial 
Senator Benjamin F. Dillingham II, who 
spoke on “A Measure of the Job Facing 
Public Relations in Hawaii.” Mr. Werner 
spoke on “Preventive Public Relations” 
and Executive Vice President Bliss as 
the luncheon speaker described the de- 
velopment of PR in 20th century Ameri- 
can business management. 


Southern California’s Fourth 


The fields of public relations and 
marketing research are tending to move 
together, the fourth annual public rela- 
tions conference at the University of 
Southern California was told April 29 
by Dean Lawrence C. Lockley of the 
SC School of Commerce. 

Chairman of six-man evaluation 
panel which summed up conclusions 
reached by 200 businessmen and wo- 
men during three “group dynamics” 
panel meetings, Dean Lockley observed 
that “alert, progressive management is 
keeping step with PR men.” 

Six “buzz sessions” were a new fea- 

(Continued on page 28) 


W. Howard Chase (right), Partner, 
Selvage, Lee & Chase, New York, was 
a featured speaker on the New York 
Sales Executives Club's Public Rela- 
tions Day program held in April. Shown 
as he was introduced by ie M. Fox, 
President of the Minute Maid Corp., 
and Chairman of the SEC PR Com- 
mittee, Mr. Chase spoke on the ques- 
tion: “Can Public Relations Help 
Sales?" He emphasized that the repu- 
tation of a business organization and 
the men behind it are the greatest 
assets a salesman has to present—and 
he demonstrated by case studies how 
a sound PR program can identify the 
character and quality of a company 
with its products. 


PRSA Spring Board 
Meeting 


Some highlights of the April 17- 
18 regular session of the Board of 
Directors, held at Atlanta: 


1. Presentation and adoption of the 
new national chapter manual for 
all PRSA Chapters. 

2. Re-constitution of the Society’s 
Commission on the Social Sciences 
as to committee personnel, re- 
search program and_ publication 
of reports to membership. 

3. Establishment of policy in setting 
annual conferences more than one 
year in advence, with Los An- 
geles named for 1955. 

4. Preliminary reports of all standing 
committees on 1953 projects. De- 
velopment gains noted. Research 
and Education studies approved. 
Annual Conference planning en- 
dorsed. 

5. Fall Board Meeting—for all final 
reports on 1953 projects—Statler 
Hotel, Boston, September 18-19, 
with New England Chapter PR 
Conference September 17. 
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Jack Pot 


Copyright 1940, The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


“What do four ones beat?” 


The New Yorker is a sure thing if 
you want to reach the top of the 
market. It is one magazine that 
is thoroughly read each week by 
many of America’s leading busi- 
ness men and industrialists. Many 
of them have written to us voicing 
their appreciation. 


(Advertisement) 
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William R. Baker, Jr., Chair- 
man of the Board at Benton & 
Bowles, Inc., says: ‘‘I put The 
New Yorker to good use every 
week.’’ Fred Stanton, President 
of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, Inc., says: ‘‘The high quality 
of your weekly editorial output is 
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more than enough to keep me sold 
on The New Yorker.”’ 


The New Yorker is one place 


where a business story or service 
—industry’s stake in public under- 
standing and recognition—can be 
presented in true focus to the 


country’s business leaders. These 
men play an important part in 
moulding public opinion. These 
opinion leaders may be reached 
through the pages of their favor- 
ite magazine—The New Yorker. 
They like it. 


Copyright 1937, The New Yorker Magazine, Inc, 


(This is the seventh of a series of advertisements suggesting how 
The New Yorker may help you speed your public relations ideas.) 


THE 


NEW YORKER 


No. 25 WEST 43np STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


Sells The People Other People Follow 
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Membership Postings 


The By-Laws of the Society require that 
applications for membership be posted 30 
days before being submitted to the Execu- 
tive Committee for approval. Members 
desiring to comment on the following appli- 
cants should write the Eligibility Commit- 
tees, Public Relations Society of America, 
Inc., 2 West 46th Street, New York 36. 


Active Membership 


Floyd L. Bell, Pres., Floyd L. Bell Asso- 
ciates, Hotel Statler, Park Square, Boston 
17, Mass. Sponsors: Donald B. McCam- 
mond and Thomas Holton Hoare. 


Anna L. Glantz, Chief, PR Office, The New 
York Public Library, Fifth Ave. & 42nd St., 
New York 28, N. Y. Sponsors: Dudley L. 
Parsons and John L. Dupree. 

William L. Gordon, PR Rep., Shell Oil Co., 
1221 Locust St., St. Louis 3, Mo. Sponsors: 
Douglas Williams and Arthur Hemminger, 
Jr. 

Herman S. Hettinger, V. P., D. M. S. 
Hegarty & Associates, Inc., 52 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y. Sponsors: W. Howard 
Chase and Sallie E. Bright. 

Jack L. Hobby, Staff Asst. for PR, Raytheon 


Manufacturing Co., Willow St., Waltham 
54, Mass. Sponsors: Thomas Holton Hoare 
and Donald B. McCammond. 


Elliott B. Knowlton, PR Manager, Norton 
Co., 1 New Bond St., Worcester 6, Mass. 
Sponsors: Clark Belden and Ten Eyck 
Lansing. 

Fred A. Kraus, Director of PR, Goodwill 
Industries of Southern California, 342 San 
Fernando Rd., Los Angeles 31, Calif. 
Sponsors: Harold P. Levy and John E. 
Fields. 


Stephen T. McGinnis, Director of PR, S.E. 
District, United States Steel Corp., P. O. 
Box 599, Fairfield, Ala. Sponsors: J. Car- 
liske MacDonald and John L. Mortimer. 


Charles E. Nolan, Sr., V. P. and Prom. 
Mgr., The Hawaiian Electric Co., Limited, 
P. O. Box 2750, Honolulu 3, Hawaii. Spon- 
sors: Ralph B. Johnson and David W. Cum- 


mings. 


Edward C. Potter, Partner, Georgeson & 
Co., 52 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. Spon- 
sors: Thomas J. Deegan, Jr., and Kerryn 
King. 

Daniel Reebel, Director of Adv. and PR, 
Kennametal, Inc., 600 Grant St., Pittsburgh 
19. Pa. Sponsors: Lamar Kelley and Henry 
F. Reuter. 


Byron W. Tefft, Adv. and PR Mgr., The 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company of Cali- 
fornia, 2525 Firestone Blvd., Los Angeles 


54, Calif. Sponsors: C. W. Horn and Paul 
K. Walp. 


John D. Welsh, Head, General Section, PR 
Dept., Canadian Industries Limited, P. 0. 
Box 10, Montreal, Que., Canada. Spon- 
sors: William E. Austin and Carl Reinke. 


Harry A. Williams, Mgr., PR Dept., Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association, 320 
New Center Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. Spon- 
sors: Howard E. Hallas and William H. 
McGaughey. 


Associate Membership 


George C. Bevel, Jr., PR Counsel, Gulf 
Coast Medical Foundation, Box 787, Whar- 
ton, Texas. Sponsors: Guy P. Witherspoon 
and Paul O. Ridings. 
Robert K. Butcher, Owner, Robert K. 
Butcher & Associates, Slattery Bldg., 
Shreveport, La. Sponsors: Jack Gould and 
Jack Wells Clarke. 
Andrew Curcio, PR Director, Cambridge 
Community Services, 53 Church St., Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. Sponsors: Donal M. Sul- 
livan and Thomas Holton Hoare. 
William P. Ehling, Director, Syracuse Uni- 
versity News Bureau, 105 Administration 
Bldg., Main Campus, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 
Sponsors: James H. Mullaley and Marvin 
W. Topping. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Chapter notes 


CHIGAGO CHAPTER 


The Chapter’s all-day clinic on “Com- 
munity Relations Within a Community” 
will be held Thursday, June 11, at La- 
Grange, IIl. This is the first time a study 
of this sort has been attempted. La 
Grange, until a few years ago a quiet 
residential suburb, has experienced a 
rapid industrial growth typical of many 
communities throughout the country. 
Problems that arose and are still in 
process of solution make LaGrange a 
particularly valuable case study for PR 
people. 

Morning sessions beginning at 9:30 
in the high school auditorium will pre- 
sent a panel of representative citizens 
and officials who will outline LaGrange 
problems. In the afternoon, a panel of 
PR specialists from industries in the 
area will tell what they have done about 
the problems. In conclusion, an audi- 
ence participation forum will discuss 
some of the questions and come up 
with recommendations. 

The Chapter is holding the cost at 
$5.00, including lunch, to encourage 
attendance of guests and college stu- 
dents enrolled in PR classes. Those 
planning to be there should make reser- 
vations with Stewart S. Howe, Vice 
President, Illinois Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Technology Center, Chicago 16, 
Illinois. LaGrange is located southwest 
of Chicago on the Burlington Railroad. 
(Please note the May date for the clinic 
reported in the last issue of PR Jour- 
NAL was postponed to June 11.) 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 


Cyril W. Plattes, Manager, Depart- 
ment of Public Services, General Mills, 
Minneapolis, and president of PRSA’s 
Minnesota Chapter, presented two of 
his company’s films at/the May meeting 
of the Chapter: “Special Report to 
Stockholders,” an animated film; and 
“General Mills Film News,” a newsreel 
in color, produced to tell employees 
about the far-flung activities of their 
company. 


ST. LOUIS CHAPTER 


PRSA President William G. Werner 
spoke on “Preventive Public Relations” 
at the Chapter’s May meeting. Robert 
E. Hillard presided as Chapter head. 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA CHAPTER 


At its May dinner meeting, the Chap- 
ter heard Leonard E. Read, President, 
Foundation for Economic Education, 
Inc., discuss “A Method for Stopping 
Socialism.” 


WASHINGTON, D. C., CHAPTER 


A 20-day trip to the Korean battle 
front, Japan, Formosa, and the Philip- 
pines was described to the Washington 
Chapter by one of its members at the 
Chapter’s April meeting. Edward F. 
McGinnis, National Director of Public 
Relations, American Legion, told the 
chapter some facts obtained first-hand 


when he accompanied National Legion 
Commander Lewis K. Gough (a fellow- 
PRSA member) on a journey designed 
to help formulate Legion policy and 
supply material for the Legion’s public 
relations program of informing the 
American people through the organiza- 
tion’s four million members and numer- 
ous Legion posts. 

Mr. McGinnis skillfully blended 
lighter aspects of the journey with the 
more serious phases and purposes and, 
within the limits of national security 
requirements, described conditions and 
attitudes encountered. He described air, 
land, and sea military operations he 
and Mr. Gough had viewed; medical 
installations and rescues by helicopter 
they had witnessed, and radar photog- 
raphy and intelligence methods which 
he called outstanding. He also de- 
scribed a_ visit with Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. e e 
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Just Off The Press! 


£1 Sales Promotion Booklet for Furniture Retailer 


© Recruiting Booklet for Private School 


C] Employee Relations Booklet 
for Aircraft Engine Manufacturer 


(J Community Relations Booklet for Bank 


Each of these booklets was tailor-made to do a specific 
job. Each will give you an idea of what A-P’s diversi- 
fied background of experience in direct advertising, 
sales promotion, public relations and the graphic arts 


can do for you. 


Any or all of the booklets are yours for the asking. 
So why not write or telephone for your copies today? 


APPLETON, PARSONS & CO., INC. 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 17 *« MU 6-0342 
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Membership Postings 
(Continued from page 26) 


Robert F. McGeever, PR Mgr., Vernon 
Works, Aluminum Company of America, 
5151 Alcoa Avenue, Los Angeles 58, Calif. 
Sponsors: Arthur P. Hall and Randolph 
Van Nostrand. 


Victor T. Raeburn, Director of PR & Adv., 
Air France, North American Division, 683 
Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Sponsors: 
Norman Reader and Thomas D, Yutzy. 


William H. Shepard, PR Manager, Alumi- 
num Company of America, P. O. Box 472, 
Rockdale, Texas. Sponsors: Conrad H. 
Collier and Gordon H. Turrentine. 


Paul Wollstadt, Editorial Supervisor, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., 26 Broad- 
way, New York 4, N. Y. Sponsors: John 
L. Dupree and Richard T. Nimmons. 


Spring PR Conferences 


(Continued from page 23) 


ture of the conference, which was the 
best-attended ever sponsored by PRSA’s 
Southern California Chapter, the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce and 


SC. 


Three addresses set the stage for the 
panel discussions. Speakers were Wil- 
liam A, Durbin, director of PR, Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company; Wil- 
liam A. Durbin, Director of PR, Bur- 
ter, president of the Institute for Re- 


search in Mass Motivations, Inc. 


San Francisco’s Fourth 


“Public Relations, Science or Guess- 
work,” was the theme of the fourth an- 
nual conference of the San Francisco 
Bay area Chapter held April 30. The 
workshop conference was divided into 
7 groups each studying an individual 


problem. 


In the Atlantic for June — 


| 
| The Next Great Step in Railroading 


A PUBLIC INTEREST ADVERTISEMENT 


by 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


write for your free copy to 


Harper-Atlantic Sales, Inc. 


8 ARLINGTON STREET, Boston 16, Mass. 


April 
The Board of Directors of 
following regular quarterly 
1, 1953, to stockholders of 
May 8, 1953. 


Security 


Preferred Stock, 5.50% F 


Common Stock .. 


Common and Preferred DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Preferred Stock, 4.75°% Convertible Series... $1.18% 
Preferred Stock, 4.50% Convertible Series.... $1.12% 


TEXAS EASTERN 
SHREVEPORT LOUISIANA 


22, 1953 


the Company has declared the 
dividends, all payable on June 
record at the close of business 


Amount 
per Share 


irst Preferred Series. $1.3714 


$0.25 


During the morning session each 
group of between 25 and 30 persons 
worked on the solution of an assigned 
problem. In the afternoon the prob- 
lems and the findings were presented 
to the entire conference for further dis- 
cussion. A panel of experts summed 
up the findings at the conclusion of the 
discussions. Subject matter treated with 
public relations needs and programming 
in government, PR aspects of parent 
apathy in their children’s education, 
employee relations problems in public 
service and public utility organizations, 
retail establishment PR problems grow- 
ing out of decentralization of facilities, 
financial institution PR program aspects 
and trade association PR problems. 

Ernest Dichter, Ph.D., President, In- 
stitute for Research in Mass Motiva- 
tions, Inc., Montrose, New York, was 
the luncheon speaker. 


North Texas Chapter 


On May 4, members of the North 
Texas Chapter sponsored a luncheon at- 
tended by more than one hundred Dal- 
las business and professional men who 
heard public relations discussed by two 


_ PRSA leaders, Mr. Werner speaking on 


PR concepts of business management 
thinking, and Mr. Bliss describing the 
growth and development of PR and 
the need for it in our modern economy. 


(Continued on page 30) 


NEW PRSA MEMBERS 
ELECTED DURING 1953 
CHAPTER ... 4 
9 
2 
2 
2 
3 
9 
0 
NonramAsr Ouro 5 
0 
San Francisco Bay AREA.....-- 4 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ......--- 10 
1 
WasHINGTON, D. C. .......-.-- 5 
4 
MEMBERS AT LARGE .....---- . 
154 

(Total membership—1565) 
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This is a column about things that in- 
terest PR people. Some important, some 
whimsical, some of passing interest, 
some of significance. The writer's blasts 
and kudos are not necessarily those of 
the JovRNAL Publications Board. 


parens 

Texas Eastern Transmission Corporation 
has done an exceptional job in a word- 
and-picture booklet which welcomes 
everybody to its new 14-story building 
in Shreveport. Shops and services are 
listed, space and job layouts of each 
floor, and even the services of the 75 
maids and porters that clean the build- 
ing are pictured. There’s an interde- 
nominational chapel available to every- 
one on the second floor, 


parens 


Management note: Poor’s 1953 Register 
of Directors and Executives weighs 12 


pounds. 


parens 


Grand Hotel on Mackinac Island is a 
good place to hold a business meeting. 
Your crowd can’t get away from you 
except into the surrounding lake. Now 
the management has authored an idea 
in planning meetings that’s a honey. In 
skeleton form a handbook has places to 
enter data for each of your meeting 
events—check lists that cover seatings, 
mikes, chalk and eraser, flag and flowers 
and lots of other forgettable items. The 
back page lists all hotel department 
heads, seating capacities of all meeting 
rooms, recreation and_ entertainment 
facilities, and invites you to write 
for complete convention prospectus. 
Thoughtful promotion piece. 


parens 


Pennsylvania Railroad, has put out a 
swell picture book of modern railroad- 
ing to demonstrate the technical and 
Operating improvements in their serv- 
ices during the past several years. All 
the feeling of a huge transportation 
network show is packed into 20 pages 
of pictures that tell their story, aided 
by short, pointed copy panels, Get A 
Pictorial Review of Progress on the 
Pennsylvania. Some of the pictures rep- 
resent thousands of words. 


” 
Pit parentheses,” used by typists and 
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Would you save money 
pork you bought 


WHOLE PIG? 


—— are that you would 
come out short on the deal. Here’s 
why: 


From a 240-pound porker you 
would get about 100 pounds of 
the more popular cuts: 


(29 Ibs. ham, 27 lbs. bacon, 10 lbs. pork 
chops, 18 lbs. pork roast, I] lbs. smoked 
picnic and butts, 8 lbs. pork sausage.) 


You’d get about 20 pounds of cuts 
you buy infrequently, if at all— 
such as tail, feet, neckbones, 
spareribs and salt pork. 


You’d get a whopping big pail- 
ful of lard—35 pounds of it— 
which you could buy at the store 
for less per pound than the hog 
cost per pound. 


The remainder—a full 90 
pounds—would be waste—of ab- 
solutely no use to you. But to the 
meat packer it is the source of 
many valuable by-products—from 
glands for medicines to bone meal 


for animal feeds. - 


The money he gets from these 
by-products helps to cover the 
costs of turning the pig into pork, 
converting it into store-size cuts, 
smoking hams and bacon (ex- 
penses you’d have to add to the 
price of the pig). 


Does that help you understand 
the meaning of the saying that 
“the meat industry doesn’t make 
money, it saves it?” 


Did you know 


... pigs come into a packing 
plant in “one piece’’... they 
leave in as many as 80 different 
pork products ...that when you 
speak of the ‘“‘meat packing in- 
dustry’’ you mean 4,000 differ- 
ent companies ... that through 
their competition, efficient 
modern methods and full utili- 
zation of by-products, your 
meat is marketed at a lower serv- 
ice cost between farm and table 
than almost any other food? 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago 
(Advertisement) 


Members throughout the U. S. 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


BERTRAND W. HALL & Co. 
41 EAST 42no ST. NEW YORK 17, 


Specialists in... 
Financial Public Relations 
* Stockholder Relations 
* Corporate Development 


DOREMUS & COMPANY 


Advertising 


Public Relations 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Prestige Beaks 


e Historical 
e Educational 
e Biographical 
e Anniversary 
Researched, written, designed, 


produced and distributed for 
companies and associations. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS, INC. 
Howard Steph Pr 


10 East 43rd St., New York 17 MU 7-4698 


GARTLEY & ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Financial Public Relations 


Counsel and liaison activities between cor- 
porate management and investors and fi- 
nancial community opinion leaders (security 
analysts, investment research staffs, statis- 
tical services and the financial press). 


68 William Street, New York 5 
Whitehall 3-6770 


SERVING 
EASTERN INDUSTRY 
IN THE 


77 607 South Hobart Blvd. 


“7, Ge Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
DUnkirk 8-4131 


Seerveys - 


Nationwide 


* Local 

* Inplant 
OPINION RESEARCH CORPORATION 
Princeton, N. J. Phone 1-3600 


Claude Robinson, President 


HARSHE-ROTMAN, INC. 


e@ Public Relations e Publicity 
Product Promotion 
8 S. Dearborn, Chicago FR. 2-5100 


40 E. 49th St., New York PL. 9-2690 
213 Cutler Bldg.. Roch., N. Y. Baker 1505 


Specialized experience in coordinat- 
ing public relations activities directly 
with sales programs. 

Founded 1931 M.B.Rorman, Pres. 


ORPORATE 
NTELLIGENCE 


20 Broad Street, New York 5, N 
WhHitehall 3-555) 


MAX H. JACOBS AGENCY 


Serving Southwest 
Business and Industry 


P.0.BOx 6093 HOUSTON 6.T=EXAS 
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Sewice In The South 


Charles A. Rawson 
& Associates 


223 Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta 3, Georgia 

Advertising — Public Relations 
Recognition: 

ANPA., SNPA., ABP., APA., NOAB. 
Reference: 

Dun & Bradstreet 


Charles A. Rawson & Associates dvertising 


22} PEACHTAEE STREET, NE, ATLANTA 3, OLORGIA Walser 5594 Public ‘Relations 


| 
James H. Cobb, eae of public re- 
lations and advertising for Delta Air 
Lines, has been elected vice president 
of public relations and advertising for 
Delta-C & S Air Lines. Mr. Cobb, who 
headquarters in Atlanta, is PRSA's 
Southern Regional Vice President. 


Spring PR Conferences 


(Continued from page 28) 
All-Ohio Workshop 


The All-Ohio Public Relations Work- 
shop held with the Cincinnati Chap- 
ter, Tuesday, May 5, was a one-day 
event built around the “How To Do It” 
theme. The morning was devoted to a 
presentation by five different national 
authorities, each submitting a PR prob- 
lem with detailed explanations covering 
how the problem was analyzed, at- 
tacked and solved. Audience partici- 
pation in these discussions brought out 
many practical suggestions on how best 
to approach similar problems in other 
fields. 

The afternoon session was the actual 
Workshop with groups seated at tables 
being assigned special PR problems for 
study and solution. Each group chair- 
man reported the findings for his re- 
spective table. A panel of experts then 
commented on the solutions. The prob- 
lems considered were in the areas in- 
volving industry, business, personnel 
and public institutions. 

A motion picture clinic studied four 
types of films from a slide film with 
cartoon characters to the latest 3-D, 
16mm color film. 

The one-day Conference had a two- 
fold objective—First, to offer the oppor- 
tunity of learning about the latest de- 
velopments in PR and second, to avail 
PR people of an opporiunity to make 
new contacts, renew old friendships and 
exchange ideas and techniques. An in- 
dication of how well these two objec- 
tives were reached is in the fact that | 
each session added more guests and the | 
program gained momentum as the day 
progressed. President Werner addressed 
the concluding dinner-meeting. ¢ ¢ | 
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PEOPLE 


(e) indicates PRSA members 


William V. Humphrey e formerly PR 
Director, Pabst Brewing Co., is now an 
account executive with the PR firm of 
Robert S. Taplinger & Associates, han- 
dling the Hotel Sherman (Chicago) ac- 


count. 


Charles Robbins e a Senior Vice Presi- 
dent of Bozell & Jacobs, Inc., has been 
named head of the PR and advertising 
firm’s new nuclear energy information 
division. Mr. Rob- 
bins has studied civil- 
ian and industrial as- 
pects of nuclear en- 
ergy from an infor- 
mational standpoint 
for client counseling 
on peacetime devel- 
opment and applica- 
tions of this source of energy. The firm’s 
clients include the Electric Companies 
Public Information Program. 


A new business consulting service has 
been formed, known as Eldean-Bugli- 
Chesrown (Fred Eldean e Ralph W. 
Bugli e Melva A. Chesrown e ) which 
will offer eight business development 
functions: finding or developing new 
products or markets, merchandising and 
sales promotion, sales development, PR, 
introduction of new products, coordina- 
tion of national and local merchandis- 
ing, programs involving inter-industry 
competition, and creation of special 
events. Officers of the firm: Mr. Eldean, 
President; Mr. Bugli and Miss Ches- 
rown, Vice Presidents. All are mem- 
bers and officers of the Fred Eldean 
Organization, Inc., New York PR firm. 


Elser & Cothran (Maximilian Elser, Jr. e 
Ben J. Cothran e ) New York PR firm, 
has formed Compania Colombiana de 
Publicidad Elser y Cothran, Ltda., to 
provide a complete public relations and 
advertising agency service in Colombia 
using U. S. standards and techniques. 
Offices of the new agency have been 
opened in Bogota. While organized pri- 
marily to service Colombian accounts, 
the firm also will handle U. S. accounts 
in Colombia. 


George Black e currently Director of 
PR, Cooper Alloy Foundry Co., Hill- 
side, N. J., has announced the establish- 
ment of a specialized PR counseling 
service for moderate-sized manufactur- 
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ing firms. Mr. Black, who is author of 
a textbook on industrial publicity, in- 
dicates that advisory service will in- 
clude publication and directory adver- 
tising, direct mail, exhibits, PR, dealer 
relations, sales promotion and publicity. 
William N. McDonald III e has been 
promoted to the position of Assistant 


to the Vice President for PR, American 
Machine & Foundry Co., New York. 


G. L. Ward e has resigned as PR direc- 
tor, S. H. Kress & Co., New York. 


Mrs. Brahna C. Hutchins e former pub- 
lic relations consultant, has been ap- 
pointed the new 
Dean of Women at 
Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. The for- 
mer President of the 
New York PR firm 
of Sheldon, Morse, 
Hutchins and East- 
on, Inc. (now Opin- 
ion Builders, Inc.) Mrs. Hutchins’ ap- 
pointment is effective July 1, 1953. 


® This book is the story of the Reynolds Metals Company. 
It is also the story of aluminum. 

The history of the Company, its organization, production facilities, and growth 
in a competitive market are outlined. How aluminum is produced from bauxite, 
the many product forms in which aluminum is made, the varied applications 
for this versatile metal . . . all these are described and illustrated. 

For a free copy of this interesting book, simply make 
your request on a business letterhead. Ask for “Reynolds Aluminum 
and The Company That Makes It.” 


REYNOLDS 
Va 


aLuminum 


TODay 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE: 


LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 
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THE HOPPER 


A Better Term? 


First of all, congratulations on the won- 
derful job you have done with the Pusiic 
RELATIONS JOURNAL. It is a thought-pro- 
voking publication—and provoking thought 
is a real accomplishment in anybody’s 
business. 


In the second line of your editorial page 
in the March issue, you use the term 
“free enterprise system.” I wonder if it 
would not be well to continue the effort 
to bury that designation. After all, the en- 
terprise system is hardly free, in a widely 
used sense of the term, to do what it 
wants. (There is always the customer. ) 

Many of us have fallen back on the 
term “competitive” to describe the enter- 
prise system. But there is a dog-eat-dog 
connotation here that is not always good. 


How about a variety of designations? 
How about “creative enterprise system”? 
Because it certainly is. How about “co- 
operative enterprise system”? There is a 
tremendous amount of cooperation involved 
among suppliers, producers, middlemen, re- 
tailers and related groups. How about 
“beneficial enterprise system”? because we 
hold it to be beneficial. How about “pro- 
ductive enterprise system”? Or “balanced 
enterprise system”? 


It is apparent that any one word used to 
describe the economic system becomes 
“loaded.” Perhaps Journat readers can 
suggest an approach. 

Joun K. Murpny 
Manager of Community Relations 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


From Queensland 


As a subscriber to your Pustic RELA- 
TIONS JOURNAL I am anxious to make fur- 
ther contact with your Society with a view 
to developing my knowledge of public re- 
lations and also furthering the interests of 
your organization here in Queensland. 


Your advice regarding the foregoing 
would be greatly appreciated. I would like 
to place on record my deep and sincere 
gratitude for the privilege of subscribing 
to your JourNAL and would ask you to 
convey to the Editorial Staff my con- 
gratulations on the excellent presentation 
of the Journar. It has proved a very 
important part of my development as a 
Public Relations Consultant here in 
Queensland. 

Rocer Farr 
Public Relations Consultant 

Brisbane Permanent Bldg. 

Brisbane, Australia 
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The board of directors of Sears, Roe- 
buck and Co., has elected Edward 
J. Condon to the newly created post 
of vice president in charge of public 


relations. Mr. Condon is a member 


of PRSA's Chicago Chapter. 


Please add my name to your list of sub- 
scribers immediately and bill me . . 
HERB JOHNSON 
Public Relations Department 


Aero Design & Engineering Co. 
Bethany, Oklahoma 


Group Development 
Training Laboratory 
Planned for 

June 21 - July 117 


Based upon seven years of pioneering 
research and experience in the relative- 
ly new field of training leaders in the 
skills and understandings necessary for 
developing effective groups, the Nation- 
al Training Laboratory in Group De- 
velopment will hold its usual three-week 
summer laboratory session at Gould 
Academy, Bethel, Maine, June 21 - July 
11. Approximately 110 applicants will 
be accepted for this session. 


The NTLGD is sponsored by the 
Division of Adult Education Service of 
the National Education Association and 
by the Research Center for Group 
Dynamics of the University of Michi- 
gan, with the cooperation of faculty 
members from the universities of Chi- 
cago, Illinois, California, Ohio State, 
Antioch College, Teachers College at 
Columbia University, and other educa- 
tional institutions. Its year-round re- 
search and consultation program is sup- 
ported by a grant from the Carnegie 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


When answering ads please address as follows: 
Box number, PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL, 
2 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y, 
Rates: "Positions Wanted" $1.00 per line, 5- 
line minimum; “Help Wanted" $2.00 per line, 
5-line minimum. Payable in advance. 
(Deadline for copy is the 10th of month pre- 
ceding date of publication.) 


Positions Wanted 


CART BEFORE HORSE RECTIFIED — 
Two years’ experience trade publications, 
public relations before getting newspaper 
training. Now completed more than 114 
vears on daily as reporter, some desk. 
Ready to return to public relations—the 
better man for it. College graduate, 30, 
married, veteran. Own Graphic. Box S-6. 


FREE LANCE WRITER 


Fast, experienced, big agency writer wants 
extra side money. Will write advertising, 
promotion, publicity, speeches, articles, 
booklets, reports, etc. In New York. Box 
J-6. 


Help Wanted 


We are looking for a man with a back- 
ground in Public Relations to assist in 
directing an over-all Communications Pro- 
gram within our Company of 1,000 em- 
ployees. His duties will consist primarily 
of developing methods of transmitting in- 
formation from management to employees, 
and the relay of employee attitudes and 
reactions back to management. They will 
also include the presenting of information 
to the public through a varied program of 
public relation activities. Applicants should 
be college graduates, between the ages 
of 25 and 30. Experience in industrial 
public relations essential. Submit résumés, 
including salary requirements, to Personnel 
Manager, Box D-6. 


PRSA CALENDAR 
September 17, 1953—New England 
Chapter PR Conference, Boston. 
September 18-19, 1953 — PRSA Fall 
Board of Directors Meeting, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston. 
November 16-18, 1953 —PRSA Sixth 
Annual Conference, Sheraton-Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit. 


Corporation of New York. For further 
information, write to the NTLGD at 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


Public Relations Journal 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL 


... the voice of organized public relations in America” 


TH E J OU q NAL handbook for practitioners 


guidepost for opinion leaders 


weathervane for management 


source reference for libraries 
leadin g aid for the classroom 


JOURNAL READERS... 


The executives who direct PR programs for America’s outstanding companies, 
the top PR counselors, trade associations, advertising agencies, publications, banks, 
educational institutions, church and welfare groups can be reached regularly and ‘ 
convincingly—and at modest cost—through the advertising pages of the JOURNAL. 


In addition to PRSA members, the JOURNAL is read by many non-member 
subscribers* who are top management leaders in business, industry, education and 
government. 


* In every state and 22 foreign countries 


Reach them all in the SOURNAL 


The PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL Offers a Highly 
Concentrated Low-Cost Marketing Opportunity 
to a Limited Number of Selected Advertisers 


RATE CARD ON REQUEST 


2 West 46 Street, New York 36,N.Y. . . . . . Clrele 6-0742 


SIE 52 PRINTED IN U. S. A. 


Charles Francis Press 


(Advertisement) 
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The man on the tractor is a cotton farmer. He typifies the nearly one and a half million 
farmers who grow cotton in the southern third of the United States from Virginia to Cali- 
fornia. 

We may take him for granted, but we would find it difficult to do without him. Annually 
we use more than twice as much of his cotton fiber as all other textile fibers combined. His 
cottonseed also provide an important source of food and feedstuff. 

Through his cotton and cottonseed, the American cotton farmer annually creates more 
than two billion dollars in new wealth—wealth which contributes to the prosperity of his 
community and his country as he uses it to purchase agricultural supplies and equipment and 
to satisfy his personal wants. . 

And the man who grows cotton is progressive in the best American tradition. In the 
past thirteen years, he has used the findings of research to increase his yield from an aver- 
age of 242 to 273 pounds an acre, and to provide us with a better fiber through substantial 
increases in both length and strength. 


These are facts we want the country’s leading PR men to know about the country’s 
leading agricultural industry. 


—NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


EVERY U. S. Fighting Man Uses Cotton EVERY DAY 
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